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At a meeung of the Association held at the ipa Secicty of Arts House, John 
Adam Street, W.C. 2, on Monday, June 24, 1946, the Right Lon. L. S. Amery gave 
an address on “The Work of the Cabinet Mission.” The President of the Associa. 
tion, Major-General the Right Hon, Sir FReouncx SYRES. G.CiMby Gotlbi Galday 
K.c.k,, ¢.44.0., took the chair. 

The Ciataqan said that it was a great pleasure to welcome Mr. Amery because 
there was 90 one more qualified to speak on the very complex sulyect of Iidha, Mr. 
Amery had been helping towards getnng the two countrre ento the present position 
in which an endeavour was being made to bring into bemg a really thought ont 
Government of India which would meet the views of the population of India. 
Although India had had many distinguished Sccrctaries of State, no ane had left 
his mark more firmly on the India Office than Mr. Amery. He held office durin, 
the most difficult period brought about by the second world war; he had to cupe 
with the situation which arose trom the failure to unplanent the Federal part of 
the 1935 Act, and he had to face a second and even more bitter disappointment when 
Congress refused the Cripps offer, surely the most generous offer a great Pawer hal 
ever made. After the reyection of the offer Mr. Churchill, thea Prime Maanter of 
the Coalition, stated that the offer stilt stood in its full scope and integrity. It was 
Mr. Amery who worked so diligently towards that position. 

All had watched with the greatest interest the gallant efforts of the Viceroy and 
the Cabinet Mission in India to find a solution of the quarrel between Handi and 
Muslim, a quarrel which had its rvots deep in history, which could not he 
solved by Anglo-Saxon effort. Lord Morley said that majority rule could only be 
tucceasful when all were equal under it, This was the puzzle to which as yet no 
key bad been found in India. In spite of all these difficulties Mr, Amery had never 
been deflected from his purpose; he had done his utmost to arrive at a solution 
satisfactory to all concerned. 











‘The Right Hon. L. S. Auany : When 1 accepted Sir Frank Brown's ansxaion 
to come here today I did so in the confident belief, which I think must ol us shated, 
that one way or another the negotiations undertaken by the Cabinet Mission would 
have come to their conclusion. That is not the case. ‘The latest telegrams suggest 
that there is still perhaps a possibility of agreement, and we all earnestly hope that 
that is the case. 

Tn those circumstances it would, I think, be very unwise for anyone, most of all 
a former Secretary of State, to say anything in the way of criticism of any of the 
Parties to the negotiations. If sometimes we may be inclined to think that Indian 
political leaders are not as ready to compromise, as ready to overlook what seem to 
us minor differences in comparison with the great goal of Indian freedom and 
Indian unity, we must remember, as your Chairman has just said, that the roots 
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nf their differences go back very deep in bistory. Alter aul, il eae looks at hurepe 
today the difficulty of coming to an agreement on terms ol peace, an issues that 
must look rather swill when viewed (rom Delhi, we had better be careful about 
formuag any clear-cut ur unfriendly judgments. 














Daveoemenr oF Poricy 


Under those conditions 1 think the best ching that | could perhaps do would be 
to Gace the development al poley which has led up to the present Cabioet Mission 
anu t analyse the Gacturs which stand out in the problem of India’s advance to com- 
plete fieelons, When | went to the Indra Office yust over six years ago it wus very 
soon cvideut to me that the Act of 1935 had broken down, and in certain aspects at 
amy rate bat bruken down irrevocably. 1 say that nut in any criticism of what I 
soll behese te have heen a great and statesmantihe legishitive enactment, the results 
‘of years of dhscussion and consideration. | doubt if purcly on metits the division ot 
Amictions between the cenue and the Provinces cuuld have been better devised, 
The weakness of the scheme lay in the assumption, natura) we nent here and 
xho at that ime te the leaders of political drought an Ind that our peculiar 
Huatish method of se called responsible Parliamentary government could fit Indian 
conditions, more partielarly at the cenurc. ‘The essence of uur torm ol gavern- 
ment ly iy chat the electorate decides between two alternative forms of govern- 
ment, diflering suflicrently tu usake politics alive and yet suflicicady in fundamental 
ayrertnent an the mani issues of national life te appeal to. homogeneous electorate 
of which  hirge element ean be swayed to ane side ar the other according to the 
circumstances Gf the umes and the strengdh of the arguments addressed ta it.” Those 
conthuuns exist in very few countries. “The attempt tu carry out the British system 
Its broken dawn in almost every other ]uropean countey, with the exception of 
Holliad, Belgium and the Scindmavian countries, Tis Unsuitable in any country 
where there are prolound diflerences of sefigion, political lile or political ideology. 
Anyhow, that breakdown convinced me ata very carly stage of my study af the 
question frum the inside of the odia Office that whatever India’s future Constitu- 
Hon way to he anust be setled by Indians for themselves. Also it did not secm to 
me that Talia was any longer prepared ta aecept a Constitution unposed fiom the 
outside, vind ia the absence of acceptance aa Consutution would work tor more 
than a mere fraction of time. ‘There is no Constitution in the world Unat is work- 
ste if people re determined to we that it docs not work, and any Constitution 
imposed on India by Pasliament ugainst the general feeling of political India is 
bound w break down. Nor dof believe myself that Parliament here, which is so 
steongly preeisposed in savour af our own type of government, waukd be capable of 
homing a Consutution really suited te Indian conditions, 

‘com the carly summer Of 1940, therefore, I was convinced that one of the first 
things we should make clear was that the future Constitution of India aust be 
framed by Indians for thennelves. A natural consequence of that was that it could 
not be framed by a pure mayority vote, but had to take account of great clements in 
the papulation, not altogether accurately described as minorities any more than small 
nations of Furope can be called mino Ak have historical backgrounds of 
their own. ‘That was the first conclusion to which T came, But it was only part 
aif the problem as L saw it 




























































































Vien. Asricrs 

Tt seemed to me that the problem of what India wants and occds in order to be 
free ceslves itself into three aspects closely related, but yet worth while separating 
trom the point of view of any study of the subject. One is the natural desire of 
Tnthans for a Constitution of a democratic character, using that word in the very 
widest sense of the term namely, a Constitution based, broadly speaking, on the 
consent of the whole community as typified and embodied in constitutional and 
clective bodies. ‘That was the most difficult aspect of the whole problem, and the 
cone which L fele it was least possible to solve by imposition from this end. Another 
aspect was the natural desire of Indians that the government of their country, the 
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actual administration whatever the Cunstitution, should be in the hands of Indians 
and no longer of Englishmen, ‘Thirdly, and again a somewhat different aspect ot 
the question, the very natural resentment of Indians, proud of the ancieat history 
of their country, proud of its present organization and cajasity wo influence the 
affairs of the world, that India should, in the cyes of the world, be rated in soine 
senses a subordinate country whose affairs were nornually, as supposed by the wold 
outside, governed by Whutchall and to be at the mercy of political Huctuations in 
dus country, 

From the point of view of what was auvisable and urgent at that early stage of 
the war, it skemed to me that the bex line of approach lay in the difcection of 
strengthening the honds of Indians in the government of their own country, At the 
same time [ felt that that would he much casicr, that the political leaders of India 
would be more ready to go into the government of their country if | was made 

1 to the extent 
Iho made clear 
tion -was a matter catirely lor them- 
nd anyoue who likes to look carelull 
ion of August, 1942, wall sce that they are included, although with 
precision some would wish 





of leaving the British Consmonwealth if they wished; and it w: 
that the framing of the 
sees, Those conchisions were indicated 
at the deci: 
hot quite 1 











Tum 1942 Orrer 

In the absence of any response to an invitation w gu inte an interim Gavern- 
‘nlc, She meal sep iva Whar ix ually kaos’ as Uke Crpin prapouits. ‘These pro 
posal dds in fa give everything tht could be given,” i they nade i per. 
fectly clear that India was free tw choose to stay in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, and emphasized that the Constitution would have to be by agreement al 
rane imposed by a majerity cule against a minocity. "The proposals aus indwatex! 
that if any Province disliked the € tution framed by the others i¢ could stand 
‘aut, ‘The whole object af thot proviaon was nut to dlivde India, hut to make it 
quite clear that the majority could only secure a Comtitution tor the whole of India 
is sere. preqanedl tor comne brasime Coruprimise with she nitoerty which wouldl be 
regarded as at any rate tolerable. ‘The whole peinciple el a purthership is aut the 
door is open while you discuss the conditions'of partnership’ If you ‘are tuld. the 
mument you go in that the door is shut and you have to accept the cunclusiuis 
which a majority of the would-be partners decide, you do not enter at all. No Con- 
stitutional body could have met unless it was clear that the door was open for those 
Provinces which were not prepared to come if they did not like the Constitution, Tt 
any case che proposals put by Sir Stoford Cripps on behalf of the Government here 
as to the constituent body were purely suggestions, although they seem to have 
een taken as if they were conditions we imposed. ‘They were merely one method 
of approach. ‘They were thought convenient, but it was always oprn for Indian 
political leaders to meet together in any way they preterred in oeder to make the 
first approach to the problem of the future. 

So far as my own view of the lcm is concerned, the important thing was 
not the Constituent Kewirnzd or the future Constitution, but the creation of am 
interim executive in which the political leaders should take part. 1 was convinced 
that it was only in the give and take of working together with the real administra- 
tive blems of India that her political teaders would develop the frame of mind 
which would make a constitutional settlement possible. Fram beginning to end 
the important thing is that India’s political leaders should he confronted with the 
actual problems of administration and realize the responsibilities of government. 

During the war it was obviously not possible to go very far in the direction of 
what T eall the third aspect, the emphasizing of Indis's independence of Whitehall. 
Bue I will say that throughour my years at the India Office 1 made it a practice to 
deal with the Government of India as I had formerly deale with Dominion Govern- 
ments, and there was no single instance of orders from myself or the Cabinet to over- 
rule a@ decision passed by a majority of the Viceroy’s Council. 
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‘Tor Exscurivs Counc. 


hat brings me to the next stage. When the rejection of the proposals cunv. 
+ Stafford Cripps was evident saw ne teawwn for not continuing, sithough chat 
particular line of approach was abandoned. Lord Linlithgow agreed with me in 
thinking that the Fxccutive Council should include the most responsible and ex- 
perienced Indian public men who would be willing co serve and who, however 
strong as Indian Nationalists, also believed that it was in the interests of India that 
they should serve her in public office. The number of Indian members of the 
Counct! was increased, until, to four Europeans, there were cleven unofficial Indian 
anembers. ‘That made no difference to the actual letter of the Constitution. But 
in fact at was a profound change. The Constitution of India carries on the old Con- 
stitation under the East India Company under which normally the Viceroy has to 
fallow the decision of the majority of his council, though he had latent powers in an 
canergency to decide against the views of the majority, subject to the veto of the 
Secretary af State, 

hat was one thing when the majority consisted almost entirely of officials. It 
was quite unother thing when the majority became Indian and almost entirely an 
unofixial rajority. From that time the relations of the Gavernment of India with 
Whitchall have undergone a profound change, and it is only due t the gentlemen 
who during recent years have undertaken the responsibility of Indian government 
t6 recognize the preat services they have rendered to India, The respousibility of a 
man hke Sir Jwala Srivastava in «dealing with terrible problems of famine are respon- 
ties for which bis fellaw-counteymen without regard to party polities should be 
grateful. Others have rendered high service. Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar held the 
reputation of Indi very high outside India luring these years, 1 am glad to ste 
Sir Zairullah Khan here wday; he has played an outstanding part in the govern 
anent of India, India has been governed by Indians, although not by Indian 
political leaders. 

After Lord Wavell had been in India a few months he was profoundly con- 

i nid 1 shared his conviction, that it would be a great step in advance if the 
jeaders in Inclia were ready to go intu the executive, and, as you know, a 
sat Simla proposals were made’ that very, nearly came aff. Again, 1 am 
going to blame unyone for their breakdown. "Jord Wavell, with characteristic 

coerosity, at the end of the negotiations said that he was prepared to take the 
lame or hinvell, “But the breakilown did reveal sume of the essential difficulties 
of the problem. I will only remind you that under these proposals every exceutive 
office, including forcign affairs, was to go into the hands of Indian political leaders, 
the only exception being that during’ the war the Commander-inChief should 
remain an actual member of the Executive. 

1 ad hoped at that stage, when the end of the war was approaching, to be able 
to do sumething that would definitely mark an advance on what I cail the third 
aspect of the Indian question namely, the clear independence of the Government 
of India under its existing Constitution from Whitehall control, It would, of course, 
have followed in one sense almost inevitably from the mere facts that the new 
Execute would have consisted of Indian political leaders and that the reserve 
“powers ul the Viceroy would really only be required as a reminder that the future 
Constitution was stiff unsettled and that it was not for the Executive to prejudice 
the future constitutional settlement. Indeed, one of the main suggestions was that 
the parity between Hindu and Muslim within the executive would make it very 
much lex Hkely thee proposala could be brought forward of auch a character as tb 
necessitate the Viceray's interference in the interests of the future Constitution. 







































A Hicu Cowarssioner ror Barrawy 
More than that, one of the features of those als on which I myself laid 
eat stress and I confess 1 am a litde puzzled why it has not been carried out as T 
Roped it would, be—was the appoi in India, as in the Dominions, of a Hi; 
Commissioner for the United Kingdom, in order to make it quite clear that 
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interests of the United Kingdom would be best represented not through the Viceroy 
but through such an appointment. The High Commissioner's loyalty would be to 
the Government which sent him out, the Viceroy's loyalty would be confined to his 
duty as the representative of the Crown in India and his powers, such as they are, 
would be used simply and solely in the interests of India and for the stability of 
the constitutional position pending the creation of the permanent Constitution 
framed by Indians for themselves. My owh view (there is no harm in my saying 
so) was that if the High Commissioner was appointed he would represent the 
Government not only on economic matters and promote British trade in India and 
so on, but become a recognized channel for the communication af our views on 
common problems of Commonwealth defence and Communwealth policy. How- 
ever, the negotiations broke down, 


Erroats or He Mission 


‘The present Government ix anxious to show that it is wholeheartedly in favour 
of the early fulfilment of the policies of its predecessor, and scat out Sir Stafford 
Cripps, my successor Lord Pethick-Lawrence, and Mr. A. V. Alexander, to iry to 
solve the problem, I think the Government was perfectly right in sending out so 
strong a delegation to India. ‘The task of the Mission was not tw press any new 
constitutional settlement, of even to suggest it. Their tash tw try, by the 
influence of the sincerity of their purpose, to bring the Indian partics together an, 
at any rate, to suggest a line of approach to a constitutional settlement, and on the 
strength of agreement on that line of approach w bring about the formation of au 
interim Government. 

They carried on their efforts for some weeks, but they failed tw bring about com- 

lete agrecment, sv they took their courage in their hands and indicated their own 
fine of approach, In doing so it was impossible for them to aver altogether the 
issue of whether India was to be one or was to be divided because, « it they 
had definitely said, “ We are in tavour of Pakistan as demanded by Mr. Jinnah” at 
would have been the end of any constitutional discussion with Congres and would 
certainly have excluded the possibility of the formation of an interim Government. 
Similarly, if they declared themselves out for the federal unity of Jodia without quali- 
fication, that would cqually have eliminated Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim League 
because they would have refused to participate either in a constitutional settlement 
or in an interim Government. 

‘Therefore something had to be devised which would come as nearly as posible 
to meeting the desires and practical demands of both sides. ‘Their basis for agree- 
ment was the unity of India confined to the narrowest poswble limits—namcly, 
defence, foreign policy and the necessary finance for thove purposes. Not even 
customs were included, and all those powers which under the Act of 1935 
are centra) powers would primarily devolve on the Provinces. It was suggested, 
however, they should be exercised by groups of Provinces, and if these proposals 
were adapted India would have got near to practical Pakistan, owing to the 
fact that the Provinces which wished for Pakistan would be able collectively to 
frame their own policy and, indeed, to decide on cverything other than forcign 
policy and defence. The exact means by which the money should be found was left 
‘open; the object was not to suggest a Constitution but to bring people sufficiently 
together to make them willing to enter the same Government. 

T will give an illustration of how near they were brought together. The Austro- 
Hungarian union lasted for 2 space of nearly fifty years on the Basis of two theoreti 
cally independent monarchies, the Austrian Tedersl empire and the Hungarian king. 
dom, but it was agreed that foreign policy and the first-line defence services and 
customs should be one. ‘There were regular meetings I think twice a year—of 
parliamentary delegations from the two parts of the double monarchy. I will pur it 
this way: if complete Pakistan had heen granted outright, if it had been politically 
possible to do so, then, owing to the of the world round India, and the 
problems of defence and foreign policy, there would have had to be something in 
the nature of that “Austro-Hungarian deal Constitution, Between that and what is 
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recommended by the Cabinet Mission, or what could arise from the suggestions of 
the Cabinet Mission, there is very slight difference; indeed, the difference is much 
more one of form than of actual reality. 

On the strength of these proposals the Mission bave hoped, and earnestiy hoped 
that both the major partics would he willing to go into a Government. When fur- 
ther difficulties arose for the nomination of members, and so on, Lord Wavell very 
rightly took his courage in his hands dnd announced the names of those whom he 
wished to invite. ‘These names included, in the main, those whom both parties 
would have wished to nominate themselves. He also indicated that if there were 
individuals they were not prepared to accept he would not invite them, and also 
na whom their party wished to nominate he would he willing to accept them. [ 
do not se how he could bave gone any further in meeting the wishes of the parties. 
1 can anly hope that the last-minute telegrams which nuggent that on thoge Fines sine 
fuer meaifcation may be arrived at mean that there is still some hope of 
settlement. 








No Gone Back 


If there is not a settlement then undoubtedly the Viceroy must go on and com- 
pose his Gaveroment ax best he can with chose clements which he feels can give 
him ¢he greatest amount of support in India. After all, we are not going hack; we 
still meat to go forward with this policy to which we have conmitted ourselves. 
Mf we have failed all we can do is to persevere and for Lord Wavell to make us 
food a Goverament as he can, and for the British Government here to make it as 
Clear ay they can that they rely confidently on that Government and recognize that 
Government as entitled tw deal with Indian affairs and tw» make it clear that it is 
hot «Government under Whitehall dicestion—the more clear that is made the 
better. 

T hope what I have said may not embarrass or add to the great difficulties with 
which the Cabinet Mission have struggled so patiently and determinedly during 
thee sultry weeks ia Delhi, but I hope | may have made clear to you how the policy 
of today has evolved over recent years, and how strongly I (or my part still feel that 
the key 10 the whole position is that Indian leaders should come into the Indian 
Government and in that Government to realize their responsibility for India, and 
alia realize how mistaken is he common impression that India is governod from 

jitehall, 





DISCUSSION 


‘The Cuatmean said that an extraordinarily lucid account of the various factors 
leading up to the present situation had heen given, and it was sincerely hoped, not 
only in the Association but by members of all ‘politi throughout the 
country, that a settlement would be reached, He would add his tribute to the Indian 
gentlemen who had carried out such a responsible task during the interim period, 
and he also welcomed the presence of one of them, Sir Zafrullah Khan, at the meeting. 





Me. P, J. Gateetrts (Member, Central Legislative Assembly) spoke with diffidence 
in the presence of a distinguished former Sccretary of State and a number of former 
members of the Viceroy’s Council and others whose record and position entitled 
them tw speak with greater authority than his own. He had, however, just returned 
from India ane had taken some part in the conversations with the Cabinet Mission 
and also the Furopean group, of which he was leader, had consistently for the last 
three yours piven the Falkse saeport to the cadeavours of HLM. Gaverment to lead 
India along the path of self-government. The group still gave that support. Those 
in Delhi were convinced that there was no future for India except along the lines 
of complete and unqualified self-government. 

To appraise the work of the Cabinet Mission three factors had to be borne in 
mind. First, the intractable nature of the problem iteelf—that is, thar ewo great 
ical parties which started from entirely opposite angles had to be brought 
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together in a solution acceptable to both at a time when tempers were such that 
emotional rather than rational considerauons governed the position. ‘Lhe second 
difficulty was that the Cubinet Mission came into the preture thirty years late at a 
time when, in his own view, India had been Jed along a talse path - the path to par- 
Hiamentary'turms of government. Right from the beginning two separate ques- 
tions had been confused: the question of self-government aind the quetuon of pare 
liamentary government. When we started India on a path towards parhamentary 
gevernment an ultimate issue was the demand jor Pakistan. The Cabinet Mission 
had to face this problem at a time when they could not stop to lovk tor a leisurely 
solution; a solution hud w be found quickly because it was reilived chat the stad 
tion in fudia betore the it was explosive. The t Missian had to tind a 
quick setilement which would be accepted by the gronps holding apparently irce 
concilable views. ‘The dominant thought in mind should be yeautude, for the 
Mission had come as tear to a salution vst was humanly possible for (hem to come, 
and if he seems! to speak critically he would like t to be qualuicd hy the remark 
that this country and Lodia alike owed a very deep dela of giamnde to the three 
Ministers, 

There were four or five points with regard to which criticism anght be levelled 
against the plin which had been produced. ‘The first was that there was consulerable 
room for doubt whether the propused disiston of functions benween the Uniun Govern 
ment and the Governments of the Provinces or groups was workable. Was i price 
ticuble under the circumstances of mexlerts war? In days of total war could defence be 
allotted to the Centre and all the subsichary things oa which detence depended and which 
were so intertwined with deteuce be allotted to the Provinces? [n foreygn alfairs could 
onc, in practice distinguish between lorcign fairs and commerce? What weuld happen 
when tndia wished tu enter into commercial treaties? ‘The Centre would be the hexly 
to do the diplomatic talks, but the conditions under which commerce wary carried on 
woul he under the cuntrol ct the Peosineial Goveraments, tn his knowledge of 
tederal Constitutions there was hardly une which proposed to allut so little to the 
Contre as had been allotted in the Cabinet plin. ‘There way, nioruover, a vast differ 
ence between federations in which the camponent parts wiskcl ter be federated 
Judia one of the parties did not wish to be federated at all. Aruheial dhvision of 
function would work only if everybody wanted the Hederation incl, ‘There was 
therclore a good deal of oom for doubt as to whether federation would work. 

The second point was that so Lar no protection wort mentioning bad bee idl 
down for minorities. It was said that matters affecting communal issues niust re- 
ceive the consent of 50 per cent. of the major communities; this might bar any satis: 
factury clauses for the treatment of minorities. A majority could veto protection 
which minorities felt to be necessary. Up to wow there was nothmg in the plan 
which gave any kind of guarantee that adequate protection of small nunoritics 
would be 2 condition uf going ahead with the schetue 

Thirdly, there was a complete failure to dar anything for the protection of the 
Princes. ¢ had been stoted that when we ceased to rule British [India we should 
cease to have anything to do with the Princes, and Britain wax thereiore open to 
the accusation that she was leaving the Princes high and dry. 

Another point of criticism was that the scheme was too complicated to work. 
He doubted whether any kind of three-tier system of government, with its centre, 
groups and provinces, could be worked. ‘This might, however, not arise, because it 
might be that the xroup aspect or provincial aspect might disappe: 

“There were some who would say- -he did not assoriate himvl with their view - 
that this solution found by the Cabinet Mission was « purcly temporary oe, that it 
was something to gain breathing space, because it did not recognize the inevitability 
of Pakistan. The European Group regarded that as a question to he settled by 
Indians and not by the British, and the speaker was not prepared to express any 
view either for or against Pakistan. : 

These were the points against the plan, but there were three or four things to be 
said for it. The first was that for the first time in history the Indian people were 
convinced that Britain was sincere in her determination to give India self-govern- 
ment, a belicf which did not exist until the Cabinet Mission went to India. A second 
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matter to be borne in mind was that when the Cabinet Mission went to India, India 
was, in view of many competent observers, in x very explosive sate. The emotional 
strestes and strains were so great that nothing short of a determined effort to find 
fa settlement could have allayed the excitement. The Cabinct Mission had post- 
‘a crisis; he did not know whether the danger was averted. Thirdly, the 
Kfisson had succeeded in doing ing which might have sccmed impossible. 
Ir had devised some compromise between the demands of both sides, and he would 
pay a great tribute to the three men who had been able to find a means of com- 
promise between two parties whose points of view scemed so completely opposed. 

Tet was easy to criticize the Cabinet Mission, and under some aspects he disliked 
their plan intensely, but what else could they have done? If this plan was wrong, 
what could they have done instead? They had made the best of 2 bad job; they 
had come the nearest possible to framing a scheme of compromise and had put 
forward soinething which should be acceptable. If it was not acceptable the fault 
would te not in the efforts of the Cabinet Mission but in the intransigence of the 
partics themselves, That was thé only test to he applied, and yudged fram that 
standpoint he had no hesitation in saying that the Mission had done its job well, 
whether the result was success or failure, and had carned the gratitude of all parties 
hoth in this country and in India. 


Mr. S. Sapananp (Editor, Free Press Journal, delegate to Empire Press Conter- 
ence) said chat as a guest he owed the Association some obligations, and he could not 
discharge them better than by plain ing, not in a spirit of controversy, but 15 
the spirit of one who was anxious to ner, but at the same time found him- 
self compelled to be on the opposite side. ‘The Briush were always baffled by India, 
and be represented the baffling aspect. He had great regard and adnuration for the 
people of Britain. ‘his was his third vusit to this country; he was here in. 1931 
during the economic crisis; aguin in 1942, when he moved in the streets of London 
he aurured the courage, the stubbocnne, the unwillingoess to complain ef the 
commun people, What had happened during the war, and what he had seen on 
this present visit, had confirmed his admiration. 

‘At the sume time he was one of those unreasonable people who thought that, as 
far as India was concerned, the British did not always fulfil their promises, and then 
felt aggrieved that the people of India were so unreasonable that they would not 
allow the right ching to he done by them. ‘The Indian people had a culture and 
tradnion ol their own, and it was not true that they were always living at war with 
other communities and different religions and people speaking different languages. 
India had known peace for a long time, and he was unable to understand the reter- 
ence to the historical background explaining the difficulties which confronted British 
statesmen in regard to India. To his mind the Indian problem would be solved if 
the British applied to India the principles which they applied in their own country. 
Mr. Amery sid that he discovered that the 1935 Act had broken down. In the 
speaker's view the Act broke down not because it tried to introduce the British 
Parliamentary system but because it failed to do so. If the principles applied in, 
this country were applied to India he was confident that there would not be any 
difficulties whatcver. 

Coming to the Cabinet plan, he would point out that the main object was to let 
the people of India choose for themselves and Britain, quite reluctandy, but in 
deference to their principles. was to allow India to break away from the 
Empire it she chose. If that could be the attitude it should not be difficult for 
Britain to ler the people of India choose, but the Cabinet Mission, in trying to set 
up the machinery to let the people of India choose, had chosen 2 plan for India. 
Within the tramework of the plan India would have an election in order to settle 
the details—-something quite different from what the Mission sct out to do. He 
would point out shan was not difficult for the people of India to choose the form 
of government, but they must > them to choose wrongly, and 
cach thie led to chaos,” That frecdow wor given to Greece and Italy, a ck 
the people made a decision which some found it diffult to understand. If Britain 
would trust India to choose, and even choose wrongly, it would be found that the 
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eople of India would choose rightly, but if they were allowed only to, choose the 

ails, Brtsin playing the guardian role, st might be that in spite of India's anxiety 
not to breakaway she would do so and the calamity would be brought about whic 
they were anxious to avoid. “Trust India and fet her make her choice.”” 


The Hon, Sir Zarzurtan Kuan said that, as then a member of the Viceroy's 
Executive, he was to some extent a witness of the efforts which Mr. Amery briell 
described in his opening remarks, and could endorse the facts which he stated which 
were within his own knowledge, and he would accept all the other facts which Mr. 
Amery had mentioned; but nevertheless during the years to which he was referring 
the impression left on his own mind had been that India was being governed from 
Whuehall. He agreed that the Secretary of State did not either tell the Viceroy or 
suggest to him that he should overrule his Council, but the reminder was always 
there, that if the Council took an extreme view on any matter, thinking it was in 
the interests of India, it could be overruled, and that made a lot af diffcrence, 
‘There were a good many matters that could have been pushed forward. He did 
not blame Mr. Amery or His Majesty's Government that ducing the difficult war 
years they did not do so, but he would draw attention to one visible proof which 
might have becn given of the undoubted desire that had existed in His Majesty's 
Government’s mind {or self-government for India, and that would have been the 
strengthening of the High Commisnoner’s position in London as representative of 
the Government of India, performing all the functions pertotmed by the High Com- 
missioners of the Dominions, functions which st present were perlurmed by the 
India Office, That was something which could have been done. 

With regard to the Cabinet Mission, he would associate hintscli with all that had 
been said by Mr. Amery and previous speakers as to the tribute to be paid to the 
Mission by all in London and India. ‘Those who had accepted the duty of torming 
the Mission had shown a high degrec of courage and sense of responsibility, Tt was 
also an act of great physical courage on the part of Lord Pethick-Lawrence, who at a 
fairly advanc undertook the journcy to Delhi at the time of year when most 
people were afraid to face the climate. Mission had achicved a geeat deal; it 
‘was easy to criticize, but they had carricd this extremely complex and dillicult matter 
very much further and brought it almost to the threshold of success which most 
people had despaired of seeing. He hoped that agecement might soon be reached. 
ly was casy to say that the Mission should not have done this or that, but it was 
difficult to suggest what the something else was that they should have dune. ‘They 
were faced with a constitutional pr. the complexity and magnitude of which 
had not been matched previously in history, and that must be realized when judging 
their work, : 

He would give one or two instances of what had been achieved. When the 
Miscion arrived in India there was 2 sharp division herween the two principal com- 
munities, or two nations, as they were described in some quarters. One wanted a 
unitary or federal India, the other would not even go into consultation with anybody 
who proposed anything but 2 division of India. The Mission succeeded in getting 
the protagonists of these two irreconcilable points of view together, and in bringing 
the two conflicting points of view very near to one another. The Mission secured 
the astent of Mr. ficaah and the Muslin League to go into the constituent ascmbly 
on the basis that the Mission eventually put forward, which included a common 
centre for India. 

Te had been said that the proposed centre would be weak, limited and ineffective, 
but the choice lay between a centre of that kind and no centre at atl. The Mission 
had to adopt the only alternative left open to it. But the centre was not so small or 
so impractical as was geocrally supposed. It would comprise defence, external affairs 
and communications, it “* communications” aoa railways, civil aviation, post 
office, telegray lcphones, broadcasting, at to some extent, there was 
still the case of providing finance for those departments. Communications pro- 
vided their own finance, but money had to be found for defence. He felt that the 
States would not agree to direct taxation of any kind until all sources of indirect 
taxation had been exhausted, and this meant that customs would be the first source 
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to he considered. He thought the Muslim League would find it difficult to suggest 
any practical alternative. Similar considerations applied to currency. Thus defence, 
external affairs, communications, customs and currency would be dealt with at the 
centre. 

In this respect the scheme was a great improvement on the 1935 Act, which 
visualiged thot there would he a large Sumber ef subjects administered by the centre 
on behalf of British India and a comparatively small list for the rest of India. ‘The 
preseot suggestions climinated that anomaly. The States and the Provinces would 
now have a uniform list of common subjects. 

It was truc that ina time of emergency much mare had tw be done for defence 
than these subjects included, but that was an anomaly which existed in almost every 
federal Coustitution. When the emergency arose he had ne doubt that means would 
he found to deal with it. 

He agreed with Mr. Grifliths that in the end it would probably be found that 
within eich group it would cither be the Provinces dealing with all the residuary 
ters or the group dealing with the whole of the Pravincial matters, On the sur- 
face it looked as though the suggestion of group Constitutions in between the centre 
and the Provinces was a concession to Pakistan sentiment; pethaps it was, ‘The 
Mission might have been impelled to put in this prosisiun, so that the Pakistan 
Provinces could have some means of getting together. Rut w must not be forgotten 
that Cong so had suggested that the centee sbould exrciw: two categories of 
powers —powers common to the whole of India, and powers common to certain 
Provinces who might place those powers in the centre. This could now be done 
theaugh the group Constitutions, But the groups would be voluntary; it was not 
necessary that_a Province should eemain in a group if it did not want it. 

With regard to Mr. Sadanand’s criticism, the present speaker held no brief for 
Frituin, Dut he dit agece with Me, Griffiths thae for the fist time in the history of 
the relationship of India and Britain it was recogoraed in India very generally that 
the cfforts of the Mission proved that Great Britain was sincerely cager to transfer 
full political power to Indian hands, Mr, Sadanand’s definition of the people of 
India seemed to he a majority obtained by the mere counting of heads. On that 
basis it might be said that che people of India had not heen allowed to choose their 
own form of Constitution; but that ignored the Muslims. ‘The Mission had sot 
made their own proposals obligatory, they had not said the Constitution must bave 
this: the constituent assembly could by 2 hare majority vote decide anything that it 
chose, it could even reject oF modify the poticy set forward in the proposals, but 
to mudify or reject the proposals not only must there be a majority but a majority of 
the represemtatives of each community, Once that was obtained they could chanye 
anything, so that particular criticism was rather unfair. 






























































Sir Wnasaa Barron pointed out that little had been said about the Indian States, 
and unless a reasonable proposal was put forward which the States could accept there 
would not be any real unity in India. Although there were hundreds af small 
States, about twenty or thirty shared between them the greater part of the Princely 
territories, thei resources and population; in those States the administration was 
carried an on very much the same lines as in British India. At the xame time con- 

idterable progress had been made in popular reform, so much so that in some of the 
States there was 3 close appronch to popular government. : 

All realized how much this country owed to the States for their loyalty in two 
great wars, especially the last. The more important States had treaties with the 
Crown which pledged the Crown to ensure their protection both internal and 
external, and in return for that pledge most of these States had ceded very extensive 
territories to meet the cost of maintaining troops within them. All the States, small 
and great, were covered by the British protectorate, and in return they were all cx- 
pected and all did contribute to the defence of India when the occasion arose. ‘The 
Crown had utilized its predominant military position in India to impose on the 
States its defence policy. Thar policy had taken the shape of limiting armaments. 
The States were not allowed to manufacture their own munitions; their forces were 
reduced to a minimum. They were not allowed to have modern artillery ar equip- 
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ment. Because communications were an essential element in strategy the States had 
been expected to allow railways to pass their territory, to provide land and 
to cede jurisdiction on the lines. been expected to contorm to British 
policy in matters such as the salt tax, opium, customs, and so on. 

‘Fhe Indian Congress and the intellectual Leftists of this country were never tired 
of accusing the States of standing in the way of Indian progress, unity and self- 
government; that was not a fair indictment. Many would remember thar at the 
time of the Round-Table Conference the States went out of their way to propose a 
federation and expressed their readiness to enter it. They would have done so it the 
Indian Congress had not shown such obvious hostility chat the Princes felt that once 
Congress had the power it would do its best to climinate them; they had no inten- 
tion of being extinguished by a caste Hindu bourgeoisie. ‘They demanded further 
sateguards; the matter was not settled when war broke vut. 

It was not clear what the position of the States would have been if the Cripps 
offer had been accepted. ‘They were told that if they liked to stand outside the 
Indian Union they could do so, but they would have to make separate treutics with 
political India. What that would have meant he did not know. 

With regard to the proceedings of the Cabinet Mission, sume litde time ago the 
Princes were nervous of what might happen when the new Constitution was /ramed, 
and they obtained an assurance from the Viccroy that the Crown had nw intention of 
altering its relationships with the States, execpt with their consent. Whar was the 
present position? The Cabinet Mission had told the States that in a completely self- 
yoverning India the pledges of paramountcy could no longer be carried out; it would 

lisappear. It was said that paramountcy would nut be transferred to a successor 
Government, which meant that the rights which flowed to the Princes from their 
relationship to the Crown would cease to exist. On the other hand, the rights which 
the States had ceded to paramountey would be returned to them. It looked very 
muuch as it the assurances of the Viceroy had been forgotten, and that there had been 
a unilateral decision by the Crown to renounce its pledges to the States. Onc would 
like to know what those rights were which might be returned to the Stites. Were 
they to be allowed to rearm} were they to receive a share of the railway, post office, 
customs and tarifls revenue? He thoughe it wax very unlikely. There was no 
doubt at all that paramountey and the exercise of paramountey had put the States in 
a very difficult position gud political India. 
fas there any chance of a return of ceded territories? In 1932, when the Round- 
Table Conference was still sitting, it occurred to the British Government that States 
which had ceded territory in return for specific military guarantees might not require 
those guarantees; a mission was accordingly sent wo India to assess compensation, 
‘They examined first the case of Baroda and were inclined to think that the territories 
might be returned, bur decided it would be difficult and assessed compensation 
£200,000. They also assessed compensation in the case of other States. When i 
came to Hyderabad it was a different question. That great State with 2 population 
of 18 million had had military alliances with Great Britain for nearly two centuries, 
and Britain was pledged to maintain 10,000 men in Hyderabad. Hyderabad was 
governed by Muslims, and Muslims felt that political India, especially Hindu 
Peliteal India, war very opposed to Muslim rule in che Descent the Nizam and the 
tyderabad Muslims did not like the idea of giving up the militory guarantees, and 
said wo, ‘The Committee went into the question of the treaty, and came to the con- 
GJusion and it was not terminable except with the content of both parties, and that 
there was no alternative to accepting what the Nizam wished, 

Had not the Cabinet Mission gone against the opinion of the earlier committee 
and decided thata unilateral decision was permissible? ‘They might say that things had 
changed since that time, but the position of Hyderabad was very difficult. It was sug- 
gested in some circles that Hyderabad might bea separate dominion, or at least a scparate 
unit with a military treaty with the Crown. ‘To make that possible a port would be 
necessary on the west coast, and it had becn suggested that a port might be found 
in the little Mahratta State close to Goa. It could be connected with Hyderabad 
through Todian State tertory with = short corridor between flyderabad and the 
next State. This was a point which might be considered. Some people might say 
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thar with the 100 million Muslims of India behind the Hyderabad Government it 
was not very likely that the Hindus would interfere with it; that might be so, but 
unless Hydérabsd was placed in a sccure position there might be trouble, which 
‘vould spuil the whole show when the new Constitution had been framed, Hydera- 
bad had stood by the Crown during some very great crises, und he felt sure the 
people of Britain would welcome Is which would do justice to the case and 
make it possible for the Hyderabad State to continue. 

Defence lay at the core of the Indian problem, and unless the new Government could 
defend the sub-continent and maintain security the whole plan was a mere dream. 
With communal feeling as strang as it was in India it seemed unlikely that it would 
be possible to maintain fully Jaw and order. The Princes knew this and realized 
that the only way out was a military treaty with Britain, It had been suggested 
that the Stutes might form a separate dominion; they could give the British Govern- 
ment naval bases in some cases, and with naval, military and air bases in Ceylon, 
Singapore and possibly in Kenya, Britain might be able to maintain its present pos- 
tion in the Indian and Pacific Occans, That was a question which might be con- 
sidered later on. 

Sir William added that he could not develop his theme further because of the 
lack of time, bur he felt, and he was sure all hoped, that the question of the Indian 
States and their relation to the Indian Government would be carefully considered by 
Parliament before any irrevocable decision was taken. 


Mr. Amery, in reply, said that the discussion had been very full, and there was 
not much which he could usefully add. He thought Sir Wilham Barton hod 
touched op un important aspect of dhe whole problem.” He deliberately avoided say- 
ing anything about the position of the Princes because at this moment it did not 

t the urgent question oi the formation of an interim Government, and he did 
faut wish to say anything which might seem critical of the Mission or in any way 
embarrass its eforts, Undoubsedly the problem of the States was difficult. "What 
exactly was meant by the Mission's very brief und rather vague note on the subject 
he Wa not prepare t examine at this Junction, One paint he would like to have 
seen more clear was whether the termination of the treaties would in any way affect 
ihe more persona) relations of loyalty as between the Princes and the British Crown, 
He would, however, rather vot say ‘more about that at the moment. 

Sie Zafrullah Kban’s contribution to the discussion amplified effectively what he 
had said, and the points of criticism raised by Mr. Griffiths were natural if one was 
considering the best form of government for India. Hut what the Mission was con- 
cocned with was not what they might think, or anybody might think, was the best 
form of government for India, but to bring about sufficient agreement both to allow 
constitutional discussions to in and to allow an interim Indian executive of 
political leaders to be formed. ‘That was the test by which alone the Mission's plan 
should be judged. He was afraid Mr. Sadanand’s solution was so simple that he 
only wondered what Mr. Jinoah would sayin reply. He would not carry the point 
further, but the position was not that of Italy or Greece, where people were agreed 
that it was one country, and they were rather concerned with the detail as to whether 
it should be monarchist or republican. The issue in India was more fundamental 
than that; people were not ready to come to any agreement as to how the opinion 
of India was to be ascertained, and that was the very task to which the Mission, 
with great patience, had addressed themselves, so that a beginning of the final settle- 
ment could be made. 


Sir Juamer Rats proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Amery. He suid that Mr. 
Amery had a unique knowledge of the developments leading up to the work of the 
Cabinet Mission, and no individual's views could be more interesting. Mr. Amery's 
catholic familiarity with parallel historical and constitutional problems, exhibited in 
his talk today, had been constantly manifested during his tenure of When 
Sir Zafrullah Khan was a member of the Government there was not yet 2 non- 
official Indian majority. It was after the tof the Cabinet that it became 
impomsible, if the Viceroy was not to overrule the Council, for Whitehall tm dominate 
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in any sense the policy of the Government of India. Even when the interests of 
India and Britain were in direct conflict Whitehall was unable, if it had wished, 
to impose on the Government of India decisions which were less in the intercsts 
of India than of Britain. 


RECEPTION TO INDIAN CRICKET TEAM 


On Wednesday, June 19, 1946, the Association gave a reception to the Indian cricket 
team then touring Britain, at the Imperial Institute, South Kensington, ‘The Presi- 
dent, Sir Frederick Sykes, and Lady Sykes, received the 300 guests, with the Nawab 
cof Pataudi, the captain of the team. 


The Prusmenr, in welcoming the team, said the Association offercd the team its 
cordial good wishes. All prescnt had a great allegiance to India and were a bit torn 
with conflicting emotions when watching the scores (which did not_always amount 
to much owing to the frequent rain of the early summer season), first honmng that 
the Indian team would win and then beginning to wonder whether it should be the 
English team! In any event all wish the visitors the very best of luck in 
their tour, and if it was ever a case in England of taking to water cricket the Indian 
team would come to demonstrate the game. (Laughter.) It was some ten yeary 
since the Association had the nity of entertaining an Indian cricket team, and 

them was Ranji of immortal fame and his great friend C. B. Fry, who 
was expected to be present that afternoon, 

There were others with them famous in the cricket world, Within a stone's 
throw of the Association's headquarters was Westminster School, from among whose 
scholars some illustrious administrators of India had come. He was pleascd they 
hhad with them that day the captain and vice-captain of the school cleven. One of 
the outstanding sportsmen of India was H.H. the Nawab of Bhopal, who had very 
great responsibilities on his shoulders at the present time as Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes. The Begum of Bhopal was present, and he was delighted to 
welcome her, and hoped she would convey to His Highness the Association's very 
best wishes. 

‘The team could be congratulated upon what they had heen able to do during 
their tour to date; he would assure them that the East India Association was not 
responsible for the appalling atmospheric conditions under which they had been 

ying. The weather forecasters in this country did not seem to be very much 

rer as prophets than those of any other country. 

The captain of the team was the Nawab of Pataudi, and before asking him to 
,say a few words he would congratulate him on having recovered from his brief 
illness. They of the Association were greatly relieved when he put up 101 not out 
at Nottingham two days ago and thus gave proof of being quite well enough to be 
a guest of honour. 

1 conclusion, the President hoped the ensuing matches would bring better hick 
in the matter of weather, and that the team would not only be able to cnjoy very 
good cricket but would have the attendances they so richly deserved for coming here 
Yo give us the pleasure of secing them in England. 


The Nawas of Patavor said that he had a distinguished audience to whom to 
make a speech, and he found it rather an ordeal, He would, however, say something 
about cricket. The team had had a very enjoyable tour so far in spite of the 
weather, and it was looking forward to a very enjoyable further tour. They had 
been hard hit financially, but he was sure that their distinguished patrons in India 
would come to their reacue. 
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‘The team was going tw take the field against England on the following Saturday 
with a very clear Conscience, full of confidence, no false hupe, and withan earnex 

ayer for three sunny days. He did not wish to make any prophecies nor to boast, 
Ba thee sunny days would give them the opportunity of showing what they 
could do. 

Sir Frederick Sykes mentioned that illustrious sportsman, C. B. Fry, who should 
have heen present but had been delayed by the weather. His Highness the Nawab 
of Bhopal was better off as Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes than he was him- 
self because he had only three Englishmen of the Cabinct Mission to tackle, while 
hee (the apeaker) would have eleven against him on Saturday. He was delighted that 
his mother-in-law, the Begum of Bhopal, was present, and if sentiment and affection 
could be any help, then indeed he was fortunate. 

‘The team was very grateful for the Association's hospitality, and for the oppor. 
tunity of meeting some old friends. He remembered as a boy of 7} being ushered 
into the presence of one of the greatest gentlemen he had ever met, Sir Edward 
Maclagan, then Governor of the Punjab, whom he was delighted to see present. 

ir Edward asked him if he could read, and he replied he did not remember; then 
he asked if he could write, and he said he did not know; then Sir Edward asked, 
“What can you do?” and he said, “I play hockey and cricket.” He had other 
friends present; he could not mention them all, but there was one to whom he must 
refer, his great and dear friend Marie Marchioness of Willingdon. When her hus- 
hand was Viceroy he encouraged the game of cricket in India. On one occasion 
when he was playing, Lord Willingdon said, “1 will never forgive you if you lose 
this match,” to which he replied, “ We have not a hope of winning.” On the first 
day he was dismissed with five runs. As he was staying at Viceregal Lodge for the 
maaich be fe very aubdved, but in the next innings he made 200 runs, and Lord 
Willingdon presented him with a pair of beautiful links, which he still possessed. 

On behalf of his team, his munager and himelf he thanked the Association for 
its hospitality and for listening to him. Cricket was a subject which could be very 
interesting and very good. 


THE BENGAL FAMINE: THE BACKGROUND 
AND BASIC FACTS 


By Proressor P. C, MAHALANOBIS, F.R.S, 


1 aw grateful to the East India Association for the opportunity to draw attention to 
certain aspects of the Bengal famine of 1943. A comprehensive report on the famine 
prepared by the Commission, presided over by Sir John Woodhead, was published by 
the Government of India last year. It is not necessary to go over the same ground 
again. ‘The present paper, in fact, does not deal with the famine itself but attempts 
to give a general appreciation of economic conditions both before and after the famine. 


Navore oF tre Mareniat 

Even before the famine, information about the economic life of the rural popula- 
tion of Bengal was meagre. ‘The census and other oficial statistics related moetly to 
the Province as a whole, and usually had no reference to different socio-economic 
strata, Reliable data relating to the famine itself were simply not available. Variour 
attempts were made to Rauge the intensity of incidence of the famine, but these were: 
bated mainly on general impressions. In this situation in March, 1944, it was decided 
that an extensive sample survey should be organized by the Indian Statistical Institute 
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under my technical guidance with the collaboration of Profeswr K. P. Chatio- 
padhyaya of the Calcutta University. Work on a small scale was started in May, 
1944. The Government of Bengal gave some financial assistance, but owing to the 
delay in reeciving sanction it was the end of July, 1944, before the work could be 
taken up on an adequate scale. The ficld survey continued till the beginaing “of 
February, 1945, under the general supervision of Professor Chattopadhyaya, with the 
help of a farge number of soluntary workers and some paid investigators. The 
Government of Bengal, unfortunately, lost interest in the enquiry afte 8 started, 
and the original programme had to be curtailed for lack of finials. “The analysis of 
the material was also delayed for the same reason, 

The enquiry covered nearly 16,000 familics selected at randum {rom 38b villages in 
4t (out of 46) administrative sub-divisions, scattered all over the Province. The 
sample was stratified on the basis of intensity of incidence of famine conditions in 
different sub-divisions as assessed by Government. Unfortunately, the results of the 
sample survey deviated in certain instances quite appreciably from the official cla 
cation, which meant that certain gaps were left in the data, especially in regions 
which were believed by Government to have been only slightly or not atlected, but 
which, in fact, were appreciably affected, by famine conditions. Regions seriously or 
modcratcly affected were, however, adequately represented in the simple. 

The margin of error was reasonably small and of the order of 4 pet cent. or 5 per 
cent, of mean values in the cases studied. On the whole, the restilts supply a fairly 
reliable picture of economic conditions in Bengal belore and after the famine. A 
Feport on certain portions of the material has been recently published in a paper on 
“A Sample Survey of the After-Effects of the Bengal Famine of 143." by P. C. 
Mahalanabis, Ramisishna Mukherjea and Ambika ‘Ghosh in Sankhys. the’ Indian 
Journal of Statistics, Vol. 7, Part 4 April, 1946. ‘The present paper is based largely 
‘on the above report; I have also used some of the material given in my earlier paper 
on." The Orgatination of Statistics,” in the Proceedings of the National Institute of 
Sciences af india, September, 1943. 

[t will be convenient to start with a general picture of Bengal and its people based 
ou census and other official publications. "The statistics, however, are known to have 
appreciable (but undetermined) margins of error, and it will be safer to deat in rountl 

igures. 



























Porusation anv Foon Surery 


The area of the Province is abunt 70.900 34. miles, comprising 86 administrative 
tubdiviions,, The population in ro4s was abwout 6x5 million The cate of growth 
in the preceding decade was a million per year; and 300.000 per year on an average 
during the 7o-year period between 1872 and 1911. An inercase of half a million each 
year in the near future isa safe Setting off the increase in population between 
Toa! and 1943 against excess deaths in the fantine year, one ray speak of a population 
of about 61 millions just after the famine out of which 6 millions lived in urhan and 
55 millions in rural areas. The number of rura} familics (in the census sense of persons 
faving food from the same kitchen) is estimated at 10-2 millions with an over-all 
average of 54 pertons per family, 

‘The official figure for the total arca under cultivation is about 25 millions of acres, 
including double-cropped lands; but there are reasons to believe that the actual area 
is appreciably larger. Rice is the staple food as well as cash crop accounting for 
about 88 per cent. or 90 per cent. of the total cultivated area; jute is the next impor- 
tant money crop with a normal acreage of about 7 per cent. or # per cent. of the 
cultivated area. The area under aman (the chief winter rice) was probably 18 or 
19 millions of acres before the famine. The average yield of rice is believed to 
62 about 10 manods (ar, sey, €ao Ihe.) of rice (aot im husk) per acre, giving an average 
cout-turn of about 8-5 million tons of rice per year. Production and consumption of 
wheat or other cereals are negligible. 

Reliable consumption figures are not available; the official estimate is 344 Ibs. per 
head per year. Home-grown supply varied considerably, leading to a gross excess or 
deficit of 2 million and a half tons in individual yeare, Thies normally balanced 
by export or import from outside the Pravinee. The net import was abottt 100,000 tons 
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on an average during the 7 years 1933-34 to for which data are available. The 
Rome-growa supply of rice had thus become ly inadequate when war broke out. 


Occurarionat Distaisvurion: 


‘This is as far as one can go with official statistics, which relate mostly to the 
Province as a whole. The sample survey, fortunately, supplies a more detailed pic- 
ture. The occupational distribution in rural areas may be first considered. Agricul- 
ture in a broad sense was the occupation of about 4o millions, or 72 per cent. of the 
tual rural population of 35 ralons This was made up of the “agriculture” group 

‘oper of about 18 millions cent.), consisti ‘ots OF peasant proprictors, 
vite actually cultivate their Ow land kad taker on lease, but do not work #6 
hired labour; about 9 millions (16-8 per cent.) in the group “agriculture and labour,” 
who not only cultivate their own land or land taken on a share basis, but also work 
as agricultural labourers; another g millions (16°5 per cent.) of " agricultural labourers” 
who do not own any land; and 33 millions (6 per cent.) of ‘non-cultivating owners,” 
consisting of owners of large holdings; as well as widows and invalids who have their 
tand cultivated by hired labourers or on a share basis. Among other rural froues 
mention may be made of “ crafts” (about 68 per cent, or 38 millions) following 
various village industries, “trade” (about 6-7 per cent. or 3°7 millions), minor pro- 
tessions and service (about 6-8 per cent. or 3-7 millions), and “ fishing" (1-4 per cent, 
or about 80,000). 








Lanp Postriow Bevore THe Fauova 


Rural Bengal in 1943 was thus primarily agricultural, and yet the Jand position 
us exteumuly: pectertpun, About P per cent, or more than one-third of all rural 
familics, did not own any rice Jand, while about 40°5 per cent., or two-fifths, had Jess 
than 2 acres, Now, in the opinion of many economists and agricultural experts, the 
subsistence level is usually taken to be a acres of rice land per family on an average. 
About 767 per cent., ar three-fourths of all rural families, thus owned rice land less 
than the subsistence level. ‘The over-all average for the Province as a whole was 
TW acre of rice land per family. 

‘The point to be emphasized, then, ix that, in the case of 767 per cent, of three- 
fourths of all families, the amount of rice land owned was on the border line or 
¢ven below the subsistence level. The postion was, however, further aggravated by 
inequatities of distribution geographically as well as among different socio-economic 
groups. A number of sub-divisions were distinctly worse off in having a larger 
Sumber of families owning les than 2 acres; and the present survey showed that the 
incidence of the famine was usually most severe in these subdivisions. This is, of 
course, just what iy to be expected. Regions in which there were more familics with 
tice land below subsistence level were naturally more vulnerable to the famine. 





‘Transren of Rict Laxp Duamwo run Fasres 

During the period April, 1943, to April, 1944, about 260,000 families had sold theie 
rice land‘in full and Hod thus lost their only or chicf theans of Livelihood; about 
o,000 had sold their rice Iand in part, and about 670,000 had mortgaged their rice 
land. In other words 1°5 million families (or onefourth of the number which had 
owned rice land before the famine) had either sold in full or in part or had mort- 
gaged their rice land. 

Sales in full were most important in families owning Jess than 2 acres; about @ 
quarter of a million were obliged to do this and had lost their chief means of liveli- 
hood. On the other hand only about 20.000 in the middle group (out of 1-62 mil- 
lions owning between 2 and 5 acret) and less than 4,000 (out of 88,000 families own- 
ig more than 5 acre) sold all thelr sie land. es 

let in part were a ein the lowest 
femilien, oc 54 por coat, out of 4 malions Going lew than 2 aeepe"and moot 
Frequent in the idle rape Campaos, ac 179 por cont, out of 14a malliens 
herween 2 and 5 acres) and quite ‘Requent (fia000, oF 13's per cent out of 880,000) 
in the upper group owning about 5 acres of land. Families in the lowest group who 
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told their rice land were obliged to do so in full rather than in part. In the upper 
group, sales in part were mostly due to the very high price of rice land (sometimes 
3 or 4 times higher than in normal times), which was a characteristic feature during 
the famine year. In the middle group, sales in part were probably due cither to 
distress or to the desire to profit fing on the economic circumstances of indi- 
vidual families. On the whole, large nutabers of poorer families lost all theie land, 
while some of the richer families made large profits. 

The occupational distribution uf sales or mortgages is also significant, Mort- 
gaging (72 per cent.) or eelling rice land in part (99 per cent.) was beaviest, but sales 
Be Lull were comparatively low (x4 per cent.) among the kraup ~ agriculture,” showing 
that there was general impoverishment, but not much of actual pauperization among 
the cultivating families owning their own lind. ‘The group “agriculture aud 
labour,” who both cultivate thet own land and work ar hited fabourers, war much 
more icriously affected (60 per cent. sales in full, 7-7 per cent. sales in part and 
76 per cent. mortgages), showing that impoverishment and pauperization was wide- 

read in this section. The mayority of “non-culuvating owners” were well off, m0 
t the propartion of families selling or mortgaging land was Jow. ‘The grou 
“agriculedral labour ™ and other non-agricultural groups had little of tice land and 
did not naturally participate in sales or mortgages. 

‘As already noted, geographical regions in which families owned, on an average, 
less rice land were more severely affected by the famine. Familics owmng lew land 
were obliged to sell or mortgage more heavily, which further increased the inequalities 
of distribution of rice land in the Province. 

‘The most vigniicanc fact w be ooted is that afooe familie (out of 6, millions 
owning rice land before the famine) had totally lost their holdings and had thus been 
reduced to the rank of landless labour. Another fact is worth noting. Out of abaut 

710,000 acres of rice land changiag hands during the fanvine only abaut 240,000 had 

a purchased back in the villages, Roughly g2o,uo0 acres of rice land had. thus 

ssed to outsiders, possibly “ non-cultivating owners” residing in urban arcay. 
Among the cultivators and non-cultivating owncrs roughly half the land sold had 
been purchased back. But among familics depending om emplnyment as hired 
labourcre only about tv per cent of the land sold had Been replaced by purchase, no 
that the net loss was most severe in this sector. 





Proucn Carries 


The cattle position was not satisfactory before the famine. ‘The sample survey 
showed that there were about 7-9 millions of plough cattle in 1943 with a share of 
about 44 acres of rice land per par of bullocks, which, according ta many economists, 
was only just adequate or fell short of requirements. Altogether 500.000 plough 
cattle had died, while about 940,000 had been soll; only about a fourth (450,000) had 
been replaced by purchase, so that the net loss was over a million (13 per cent.) during, 
the famine, which was most serious. About 300.000, or 85 per cent., of rural famihes 
in Bengal had probably lost all their cattle, makiny it practically umpossible for ther 
to carry on agricultural operations on their own. ‘The loss was proportionatel 
heaviest ansong the two groups “‘agricalture” and “agriculture and labour,” which 
were mainly concerned with agriculture. 

One fact is significant. Sales of cattle largely exceeded purchases, showing that 
transfers must have taken place not merely one rural family to another bat 
that large purchates had been made by outsiders (possibly contractors for the supply 
of meat for army consumption), 


Economic Drrenroration 

An attempt was made to estimate the exteat of cconomic deterioration by the 

number of families which got transferred from an occupation at 2 higher economic 

level to one at a lower level. About 700,000 familics had suffered a lowering of 

economic status with consequent decreate in carning power. Using 5'4 as the 

average size of the family, it appears that the economic position of nearly 4 millions 
of persons had deteriorated during the famine. 

‘vor. xu. x 
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‘The rate of destitution (i.e., proportion of persons living on charity) was 1-07 per 
cent. at the time of the 1941 census; corresponding sttistics for 1941 are, however, 
not available as selevant tables were not compiled. Assuming that the 1931 rate had 
heen maimained, the total ssumber of destitute persons (on the basis of a rural popu- 
Jation of 55 millions) should have been about 5yo.o00 in January, 1943. ‘The sample 
estimate was 7gnowe, showing dust early in 1943 the number of desticates bad arealy 
increaseal by about 160,00, ‘There was a further increase of about 330,000 between, 
January, 1943, and May, 1944. At the normal rate of 1-07 per cent. the number of 
destitutes in May, 1944, should have been abuut 60,000; the sample figure was 
nearly 1-1 milhons, shuwing that about half a million had’ become destitutes under 
war and famine conditions in Bengal, 

in actual numbers, Tabdless labour had contributed the largest share of new 
destitutes; other groups in decreasing order of importance were “ agriculture,” 
“agriculture and labour,” “craft,” “fishing” and “trade.” “Non-cultivating 
owners” and persons engaged in “transport” or “husking paddy” were least 
affected. Pruportionately to their total numbers, the groups most seriously affected 
were “fishing,” then landless * agricultural labour” and “ craft.” ‘This fits in quite 
well with known conditions in Bengal. Owing to destruction of boats and inter- 
ruptions in communications families living on fishing and village crafts had suffered 
very severely, 

It is worth noting that economic deterioration was more important than destitu- 
tion among the two groups “agriculture” and "agriculture and labour” which had 
land of ther awn, while the reverse was the case among the landless labour and 
ether nuaragriculural groups. | Esunomic deterioration was relatively more important 
ainong families living by “ wade,” “transport,” " non-agricultural labour,” 
and “craft.” while destitution was cly more important among fami 
ing paddy” or “fishing.” Non-cultivating owners of land were, of course, least 
affected. “Evidently families which owned land or could live on their assets or those 
who could secure employment us hired labour (of which there was acute shortage 
owing 10 war conilitions) were better able to resist destitution, while families in a 
sore precarious position had succumbed more easily to famine conditions. 

The chief cause of destitution was cleath of earning members of the family, and, 
next in importance, sickness or unemployment of the earners. Compared to the age 
distribution of Uestitutes in January, 1943, before the famine, the largest proportion 
of new deatitutes had come during the famine period from younger age groups. The 
proportiun of destitute women was greater than destitute men, especially in the age 
groups 15 to 30 years, All this has created serious socio-economic problems. 
























AccELERATED CHANGES 

Even in the pre-famine period (January, 1939, to January, 1943) the proportion of 
familics suffering economic deterioration and destitution (68 per cent.) was much 
larger than the proportion which had improved their economic status (3-3 per cent.); 
the position of about 1-1 per cent. was not clear. This shows that economic deteriora- 
tion hal started defintely in the prefamine period, which culminated in the famine 
itself. 

Rates of economic change became far more rapid during the famine. Improve- 
ment in economic position during the famine was relatively twice as great as that in 
the famine period, showing that it had become easier in certain ways to become rich 
more quickly. This was, however, sct off by a three times greater rate of economic 
deterioration and twelves times greater rate of destitution. ‘The famine period was 
thus one of accelerated economic changes. Iny int of economic conditions was 
more rapid, but was restricted to a comparatively small number of families. Detcriora- 
tion and destitution had become even more violently accelerated, and were shared by 
a much larger number of families. Roughly 85 per cent. of the families, however, 
maintained their satus quo, showing that a large degree of economic inertia had per- 
sisted even under famine conditions. 
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Gannna, Review 

The general picture is quite clear. Certain regions were very seriously affected by 
the famine; others to a moderate extent; still others only to a slight extent. ‘This 
shows that large regional differences bil existed even in normal times, which became 
further accentuated during the famine. 

‘The poorer sections of the community. especially landless labour, fishermen and 
village craftsmen, were most severely affected, and. many were readered destitute. 
Families in middle economic groups who had some Jand of their own or other assets 
were naturally Jess vulnerable. Familics in the upper groups were more or less 
immune and had sometimes even prospered, 

‘There is clear evidence to show that economic deterioration had started even in 
the prefamine period; a comparatively small number of families were improving 
their economic position, while a far larger number were suffering deterioration or 
destitution. During the famine period the whole process was much accelerated, | 
the general nature of the changes remained the same. A small number of 
beeume richer, but a much larger number were impoverished or rendered destitute, 
The famine of 1943 was thus not an accident like an earthquake or a flood, but the 
culmination of economic changes which were going on even in normal times. 

Recently the United Nations Economic Council has decided to set up a special 
committee to study the problem. T speak as a statistician, and | found that although 
1 approached all classes and races of peuple I found that my efforts failed tw indice 
the Government of Bengal to take the problem seriously. I feel that facts will not 
prevent famine, but they help one to take certain measures in time and 1 do hope 
that some of the tools which are available will be used in future. My survey was 
started with a grant, the Government tuok ten weeks to decide to make that grant: 
we sent in reports and in September, 1995, we wrote a letter and § reecived a reply 
in March, 1946, which showed that they had forgotten they had given a grant 
towards the making of the survey. They asked for a report and T sent it to them 
two days before I left, Statistics are a minor detail, but they do help, and 1 accepted 
your invitation because of that. 

















DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 





lion was held on Thursd 





A wntrina of the Associ , July 25 1946, at the Royal 
Society, Burlington House, Piccadilly, W.1, with the Earl of Munster in, the chair. 
Professor P. C. Manatanosts, ¥.n.s., Statistical Adviscr to the Bengal Government, 
read the foregoing paper. 








The Cramman, introducing the lecturer, said that Professor Mahalanobis was 
well known in India and in this country at'a distinguished statistician specializing 
in the problems of crop cutting and food production. He was visiting this country 
as an dnidian delegate to the Ruyal Society's Cunfercnce amd the liritish Commod 
wealth Scientific Conference, and had recently been elected a Fellow of the Royat 
Society. He gave evidence before Sir John Woodhead's Commission, and his work 
on mortality statistics and statistics relating to the consumption of cereals in Indiz 
was mentioned in the Commission's report. 


After the lecture, 


‘The Cuatauaw said that Professor Mahalanobis had made considerable study of 
statistical information in Bengal. It was hardly necessary for him to recall the causes 
of the famine which occurred in 1943; it was sufficient to say that it was the result 
of the accumulation of many factors, as the Professor had said. 

‘One of the troubles in the old days, as far as he saw during the short time he was 
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at the India Office, was the system of statistics used. They gave very little informa 
ton upon which could be based the requiremems of India 23 2 whole, When con- 
sidering the Provinces there was cvery indication to say that the statistical informa- 
tion of some was extremely good and reasonably accurate, but in others it was either 
non-existent or useless. 

‘The Professor mentioned during his observations that he believed that somethin; 
between 500,000 and 600,000 builocks were sold to Army contractors to be killed an 
eaten bythe Army. He would ask if the Professor could give any information 
regarding those figures, where he obtained them and whether they were corcect for 
the year 1942 or for the year 1943, or whether for both years. 

Hud the twelve proposals made by Sir John Woodhead in his report been carried 
inty effect m the Province of Bengal? Could he give some indicaton of the inten- 
tions of the Bengal Government? Irrigauon secracd tv be one of the vital matters 
in the luture of Indian agriculture, 


Sir Joun, Wooomaan said that he had listened with great interest to the paper 
tead by Professor Mahalanobis, whom le had known for several years when he was 
in Rengal, It was truc that up-to-date economic data regarding the agricultural popu- 
lation were lacking, particularly in Bengal and certain other Provinces. The Famine 
‘Commission, of which he had the hanour to be chairman, had experienced great dithi- 
culty owing to the lack of reliable figures of the acreage and yield of the rice crop in 
Bengal. When he Ictt India he understood that a sample as well as a plotto-ptot 
survey of the main crops in Bengal had been undertaken, and he hoped that Pro- 
fessor Mahalanobis would be able to tell them what had been the result of those 
surveys, 

Tie was rather surprised at what the lecturer had said about plough cattle. There 
had certainly been losses of cate during the famine and it was true that the supply 
of cattle trom other Provinces had been cut off during the war. But he doubted 
whether any land had gone out of cultivation owing to a shortage of cattle. 

He was in general agreement with the view expressed by Profeswor Mahalanobis 
that ceonomie conditions were deteriorating before the war and that the rate of 
deterioration had heen accelerated by the famine. When he went to Bengal, over 
forty years ago, the Province, particularly in the eastern districts, was a prosperous 
lund, judged by Indian standards. Forty years ago Bengal had a population of, 
ahout go milltons, and he had no hesitation in saying that if Hengal’s population 
had remained round about that figure it would be far more prosperous than it ix 
today. 

The problem of improving the standard of living in Bengal as well as in the rest 
of Iulia could wot, however, be solved by any single measure, All cultivable but 
uncultivated land must be brought under the plough and the yield of crops increaud 
by a serics of measures. ‘The greater use of organic und inorganic manures, a large 
snercase in the supply of water for irrigation in the western districts, improved 
varieties and seed and greater protection against pests and diseases, In addition, 
industries must be expanded in the rural as well as in the urban areas. ‘Then there 
was the very difficult question of the limitation of families. Indeed, there would- 
have to be an attack on all fronts if economic conditions in Bengal were to be im- 

coved. 

Pre'Knother factor in the deterioration in the condition of che agricultural population 
was the tremendous fall in prices of agricultural produce which took place in 1930 
and the years following. It was not always fully realized how hard hit the cultivatar 
‘was by thot fall in peitcs, “He hoped tha: in this postwar period we would ot ex- 
perience 2 fallin the prices of the produce which the cultivator has to ell comparable 
to that which uccurred in 1930 and 1931. Such a fall would be disastrous to the agri- 
cultural population not only of Bengal but of the whole world. 

Sir John Woodhead added that Sir Frederic Sachee was correct in saying that 
there was a wealth of information available in the Settlement reports, and that those 
reports had not always been referred to as they should have been. ‘The difficulty, 
however, was that some, indeod the majority, of these reports were many years old; 
some districts were surveyed over thirty years ago, and conditions today sre not what 
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they were then. If the record of rights had been revised the records would have 
been maintained reasonably up to date, but unfortunately the Rengal Government 
were not able to sanction revisional settlements. 


Sir Franemte Sacuse said that when he was working in Calcutta with Professor 
Mahalanobis on data he must plead guilty to never being convinced that 1t was much 
better to estimate 5,000 acres of than to estimate the produce of 100 acres 
selected according to scientific knowledge. Professor Mahalanoitis had said that the 
material vasable for judging the condition of Hengal was meagre, ant he was 
surprised that Sir John Woodhead had more ar fess agreed with him. He would 
have said that chere were voluminous records in cvcry single department of the 
Government, there had been many Commisions which thad tale eahaustive 
inquiries, but certainly no individual had ever been known to study and co-ordinate 
them. In Bengal there were documents giving full details of tenancies, their crops 
and their acreages, and as there were more tenancies than agricultural tamilics there 
must be records of 14,000,000. The officers supplemented the information by making 
inquiries about indebiedness and extraneous sources of income at the average agrt 
cultural family in the district. Settlement officers had all tried to make an estimate 
of the income and expenditure of the famnilies in their districts, but owing 10 the 
want of co-ordinating direction from the Government, and still more lo the insistent 
demands of the LegisJative Council to cut down the costs of settlement, these 
inguirics did not give the information in a form which made comparison between 
districts easy. Therefore he thought the statement that the economic information 
available was meagre was not fair either to the Revenue Department or to the Regis- 
trar's Department, or to the Co-operative Department, all of which made exhaustive 
inquirie in connection with their different functions 
the speaker doubted whether there was anything new in substance ia the 
material which Professor Mahalanobis had described. “Kiver since the first Act was 
pated every revenue official and every member of the Legislative Council must have 
nawn that between one-fifth and one-third of the agricultural families in Bengal 
had no xcurity and no rights, and that many of them had not sufficient land to 
support @ family of five. When the land suitable for cultivation remained) constant 
and the population inereased uo rapidly it must be obvious that the productivity of 
the land must be increased. This did not occur, and the price of food rose so that 
none of the families could carn enough to kecp themselves. 

Tr seemed to make no material difference whether the figures given by Professor 
Mahalanobis were within 2 per cent. or 20 per cent of correctness. There was, how- 
ever, one vital exception, and that was the exception which gave a ray of hope to 
Bengal. Professor Mahalanobis had adopted a Rpure of the sverage ovtput of rice 
in Bengal which was very different from that used by others, and he would like to 
ask Professor Mahalanobis if he based his figures on the crop cut over twenty years, 
and if so whether he had never suspected that that figure was very incorrect, If 
he had not had that suspicion, how did he account for the fact that the average 
output in China was three times as great as in Bengal? and how did he account for 
the fact that the agricultural families cultivating on a share basis—that is, those who 
bore all the cost of cultivation and gave half the produce of their land to the landlord 
had managed to survive at all? 

















Professor Maxacanoais, in reply, referred to the question raised regarding the sale 
of cattle to the Army, He had said in his paper “ possibly sold to the Army,” which 
war a reatonable inference, although he had! no direct information as to the final 
destination of the cattle. Information was collected by a random sample survey of 
about 16,000 families spread over the Province; and estimates were made of the 
number of cattle dying per family or the number of cattle sold per family or the 
number of cattle purchased per family. On this basis provincial estimates were 
prepared, and it was found that the number sold was about 940,000, whereas the 
umber purchased back was 350.000, which left 2 balance of about 600,000 to be 
accounted for. ‘There was no export of cattle from Bengal. If the margin of error 
was assumed to be of the order of 6 or 7 per cent. and adopting three times this value 
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at the outside limit it was clear that at least about 500,000 head of cattle had dis- 
appearcd. As a layman be made the guess that they were sold to the Army con- 
tractors, 

‘As regards the point made by Sic John Woodhead, the only thing he could say 
was thar a large number of schemes had been under consideration by the Government 
a) Bengal lor years; but he did not know whether any of them would ever be put 
into cfect. 

As regards land under eman (winter) cice, the sample survey estimates reached 
the vury high figure of about 22 million acres in the famine year of 1943, but 
decreased to about 230 million acres 1 1944, and azo nutllion actes in 1945, $0 that 
there had been a defimte shrinkage in paddy acteage after the famine. 

Av regards available stutisues, he said that reliable unformation relating to 
agriculture was meagre. He had nat sud that records were meagre. Jn Bengal a 
Complete record of une area under jute cultivation was preparcd far the purposes af the 
Jute Licences Act 39 1939-4, but the material was found ta be so untrustworthy that 
the Government ordered these records to be burnt, Speaking asa stutstiian, he 
would remind hiy auctence that yolummous records did not necessarily constitute 
reluble formation, 
th repard to the auuput (sate of yield per sere) of rice he had been asked, as a 
patrane Indian, whether he accepted the very low figure of ro maunds per acre; he 
could only sy this was the value In round aumbcrs obtained from crop cutung work. 
He had been renunded that China’s producbon way three times as great, A patrione 
Indian might reply that China was independent while India was not, and the 
Uuferenee 1n yield might he ascibal ta the difference an political status. He was 
not a politician, and would theretore be content by simply stating the facts ay be 
fomad them, 

Tie would matntain that there were not enough reliable recards available relating 
tothe ie of engal that 1s, enough for parece of planning and development. All 
planning, after all, was for human beings. In Bengal even the total population was 
not know with certainty. ‘There was on unexplained discrepancy of several millions 
Detween the 1y41 and previous Census figures tor the Beng.l pupulanion, He also 
koew that 11943 the Government of Bengal were nat sure which districts were 
surplus districts, A settlement, however, uccurste and eclable hut carried out in 
183, clid not give information whether a district was surplus ar not in 1943. There 
was a ood deal of information, correct and retiable but out of datc. There were 
voluminous records, recent and old, which were unreliable. This was what he 
meant: the statistic! material when correct was not appropriate, and was meagre 
when ane ene down to actual practical problems, 























Sit Joun Woopitean added that Sir Frederic Sachse was correct in saying that 
there was an enormous wealth of detail available with regard to settlement, but those 
reports had not always been referred to as they should have been. The difficulty was 
that they went back for many years; some districts were surveyed thirty years ago, and 
conchtions today were very different from what they were then. He agreed 
Sir Prederic that futl usc had not been made of the sectlement reports, but the Beny 
Government could not see its way to reviving them at defirute periods. Hod 1 
deen dane, information would have been much more complete and up to date. 











Sie Rosear Barstow asked by what process the facts and figures of the expert 
beeame the adopted report in the eyes of a Government department, 


Sir Joun Hoyssex, in moving a vote of thanks to the chairman and to the lee- 
turer, said that by his presence Lord Munster had shown his continued interest in 
India despite his official divorce from that country. He had known Professor 
Mahalanobis for many years. He was one of the first people he had ever come across 
who could put up a good defence of the principle of sampling in statistics, and he 
would congratulate ‘ee on that defense 
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THE FUTURE OF BRITISH AND INDIAN RELATIONS 


By Sin KennerH MEALInG 





Ir is my privilege to address you on the subject of the future relationship between 
Great Britain and India. He wauld be a bold man who would attempt to prophesy 
the probable course of political eves in India after the present stage of transition 
and when the new Constitution comes into being. In any case a prophet seldom 
acquires much honour in his own country, and so [ will with your permisuon can- 
fine my remarks to certain aspects of the question which, in my opinion, th 











¢ hard 
facts may bring to bear, polities notwithstanding, on our future relations with Tada. 

“These facts, which before an assemblage such as this require no explanation or 
proof, are that to Great Britain our trading connection with and in India is of con- 
siderable value, Exactly how many shillings per head go into the pockets every 
adult man and woman in England as a result of the goods and services we, as 
nation, supply to India I do not know, but 1 am convinced that it ix a useful figure, 
the loss of which we should fee, as it woul have a definite effect on our standard ot 
ivi 

















Similarly, the Hritish connection has brought and is every day bringing to India 
benefits both directly in wealth and indirectly in ways which, although dificult 10 
define in terms of money, are in fact price in terms of progress; the paclia- 
mentary system of legislation, the Hritish system ol legal administration, currency, 
the banking system, insurance, industrial management and development, transport, 
communications, medicine, universities, sanitation, lighting and power- these are part 
of an incaleutably valuable heritage built up in India largely by Britons; and if the 
new India should decide to cut itself off from the tuture acquisition and usage of 
British contacts and developments the loss to India will also be incalculable, 

‘There us therefore no doubt that from both poims of view, that of Britain and 
that of India, great mmtual benefit would be lost if for any reason the connection, 
in so far as industry, commerce, and trade is concerned, were to be Uesteuyed. 

1 am well aware that certain of the present Congress Jeaders have asserted again 
and again that India intends not to be included in the British Cammonwealth of 
Nations, and that the new Indian Constitution will make this quite clear. Well, 
that may be so; but I believe that when the Constituent Assembly gets down 
business there may be enough level-headed members to reach a decision not w 
resign too quickly from a good club when there is nu better one to join. In 
politics, however, the Indian is no less swayed by sentiment than other races—perhaps 
rather more—so the issue whether to remain a member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, which is likely to be one of the most important decisions of the 
Constituent Assembly or of the new Indian Government thereafter set up, may not 
he decided on its merits, for in that case I am convinced there could only be an 
affirmative decision; but it may be decided on political sentiment, however harmful 
to India that may be. 

‘The question thus arises, what is likely to be the relationship between Great 
Britain and India if India remains in the Commonwealth and if she does not? 
On these issues I hold somewhat optimistic views, because it is my belie thar in 
cither case British commerce and industry with India will go on, and indeed 
expand, as India’s population expands. Certain classes of valuable’ British husi- 
ness in or with India may suffer a sea-change if India leaves the Commonwealth, 
but in other respects the British Government, dealing with India as a foreign country 
insead of as 2 member of the family, may find iuelf ina stronger postion, whilst 
India would, conversely, be in 2 tactical position from many points of view. 
The loss, on balance, would, in my opinion, be India's, and that ta a very consider- 
able extent. Thus, to put it shortly, if India leaves the Commonwealth, I believe we 
should lase something, but India would lose infinitely more. 

Nevertheless, we must virulize the posiilry, even the probability, of this 
happening; but there is also the possibility of the new Independent India leaving the 
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Commonwealth at is inception and then after a few years asking for. readminion- 
‘Those few years might well be spent by India in confiscating or scquiring without 
adequate compensation, or driving out by repressive legislation or administrative 
action, British business established in India, Well, when a man reuigns his club 
it as not always easy to get reclected, and I st that the treatment of Britons 
and their businesses m India should be made the yardstick should readmission be 
requested in these circumstances, which I pray may never arise. 

‘This, however, was a digression, for 1 am couvineed that whether India remains 
in the Commonwealth of not, trade and commerce with Great Britain will go on. 
T cannot attempr to foretell what will come out of the Constitution-making body, 
nor whether, when the new India Constitution comes into torce, presumably wil 
no Viceroy or Governor-General and consequently no British arms to support the 
Gril power, law and order will be maintained or maintainable. ‘The maintenance of 
law and order and the administration of justice in a vast population calls for powers 
of no mean order, and, if I may plagiarize Mr. Churchill's immortal words coneern- 
ing the R.A.K. in the Battle of Britain, I would say of the 4oo millions of India 
and the 1,000 odd of the British 1.C.S, and police in India that never in the history 
of administration have so many owed so auch to so few. 

If the new India starts off on the right lines by the use, not abuse, of these faith- 
ful servants, then there should be no reason for a breakdown in administration or 
in law and order. Should it be otherwise, thete will be a period in which things 
will be difficult and trade and commerce both ways will dwindle; but in any case 
the period would come to an end, and unless India gocs Communist and throws 
itself into the arms of Russia the flaw of trade would in due course recommenc 

Tt may be thought that | am painting a gloomy picture. This is not my intention, 
for I any perwnally most optimistic as to our future relations with Indio. I do not 
ignore the possibilities which the Indian picture presents. It is in spite of these 
possibilities to which I have ecferred, because it is a common experience that when 
inen who have raised themselves to public office through the hustings find the 
burden of responsibility on theit shoulders they rapidly become sadder ff not wiser 
men and generally desire to forget many of their earlier pronouncements, 

T belicve this will happen in India, and that if the leaders can retain the good- 
will of the people and really govern at the same time a new era of friendship and 
mutual benefit and understanding between India and ourselves is there for the 
taking. 

Telicems to me inevitable that men who have for years devoted their endeavours 
to active opposition to the established Government and who, whether by violent or 
non-violent non-co-operation, have deliberately courted incarceration in gao), such 
men who entirely lack administrative experience must he faced with tremendous 
difficulties, bath prychological and practical, when the burden of office falls upon 
their shoulders. If, in the earlier ycars, they Were to have the help and guidance of 
a British Viceroy and the LCS. as they would have done had Part 2 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act come into force, even under those conditions the burden of the 
new ministers would have been no light one; but functioning under 2 new and un- 
tried Constitution, with the shadow of the communal problem perpetually overhanging 
them, their task will indeed be heavy. 

In such circumstances I find it difficult to believe that the new Indian Govern- 
ment will deliberately enhance its own difficultics cither by jeopardizing India's 
trade with the British Empire or by taking other action calculated to antagonize the 
one country best fitted to assist im India's Gev int in the years to come. 

Tt must, of course, be recognized that in the first flush of their acquisition of 
power, and with their past slogans yet ringing in their cars, before the full implica- 
tions of their many problems have manifested themsclves, the aspect I have just dis- 
cussed may be ignored and action taken by the new Indian Government prejudicial 
to our mutual commerce and trade. It is greatly to be hoped that H.M. Govera- 
yueot, by strengthening the Departments concerned, will be in a position to discuss 
frankly and fully with the new Indian Government the consequences of prejudicial 
action and the great murual benefits to be achieved by friendly co-operation and the 
retention of freedom both individual and trading for the peoples of both countries. 
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I regard, as I think we all do, the coming constitutional changes as the fulfilment 
of a long-term plan which has been the design and objective of successive British 
Goveraments for many years; part of the denign was to sumulate sn Inula politcal 
ambition, and it was fully realized that this stimulated ambition would resale io 
increasing pressure to expedite the fulfilment of the plan. 

This fulfilment i now about to take place, and whether or not the time is ri 
only events will show, The proof of the pudding is in the cating, and whether 
Constituent Assembly can harnmer out a Constitution which will work successfully 
remains to be seca. If it does, and if the new Government of Incha can handle its 
heavy burdens honestly and wisely, then this great plan will be crowned with suc- 
cess. If not, then India may be faced with the penaltics of failure. To my mind no 
small factor in this success or failure will be the atutude adopted by the new Indian 
Government towards the British Commonwealth and Empire, particularly in the 
fields of mutual commerce and trade. 

It is therefore of great importance that our relations with the new Indian Govern- 
ment in these fields should be governed by the excrcise of both tact and firmness, 
and if this is done I see no reason why India and Great Britain should not enter 

a great new era of mutual and prosperous commercial industrial and trading 
relations, 


THE SEVENTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 


For THe YEAR ENDING APRIL 30, 1946 


Tum year covered by this report was momentous in the history of India and of 
Burma. It saw the end of the war with Japan and the liberation of Burma after 
more than three years of enemy occupation. A notable event was the deputation in 
March of dhree Cabinet Ministers to India to share with the Viceroy in cunsultations 
and negotiations on India's future Constitution. The aim of the Council in arrany 
ing meetings during the year was to obtain the most authoritative information avatl- 
able regarding the manifold problems of India and Burma in the post-war world, and 
to hear the views of those who could speak from recent experience of conditions in 
cither country. 

‘At the first meeting of the year Sir Frederick James, a member of the Central 
Legislative Assembly since 1932, described the war-time work of the bicameral 
Legislature. While stressing the defects of its working he expressed the view that, 
in spite of its drawbacks and limitations, it had exercised considerable influence over 
the Executive Government and had fulfilled a very useful function in the war period. 
Next in order came a survey of post-war development schemes in the States of 
Southern India, given jointly to the Royal Society of Arts and the Aswxiation by Sir 
‘William Barton, Some seven months later he completed the narrative at another 
joint meeting by a description of similar plans in the States of Northern and Central 
India. The two lectures brought into strong relief the importance of the part the 
States will be called upon to play in the economic progress of India. ; 

"Towards the end of May the Association had the advantage of a comprehensive 
view of all-India plans for post-war reconstruction from Sir Ardeshir Dalal, at that 
time the member of the Vicetoy’s Executive Council in charge of Planning and 
Development. He described in some detail the progress so far made in the prepara- 
tion and coordination of official and non-official plans, all designed to raise the 
standard of living of the people. A month later the position was again brought 
under review in a on “Plans for Raising the Standards of Living in India,” 

Dr. Parekunnel Thomas, Professor of Economics in the University of 
Kicles and Economie Adviser uo the indian ‘Delegation to the United Nations Gon- 
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ference. In his absence at San Francisco the paper was read on his behalf by Dr. 
Qureshi, of the Osmania University, Hy i 

In September a particular aspect of the samc question was presented by Sic 
William Stampe, Irrigation Adviser to the Government of India, under the title of 
“ Planning against Poverty in India: Irrigation and Food Production.” In Novem- 
ber the problem of providing sufficient food for India’s rapidly growing population 
was discussed by Sir John Woodhead, who had recently returned from. his deputa- 
tion to India as chairman of the Famine Inquiry Commission, 1944-45. The import- 
ance of this address has since been emphasized by scrious food shortage in Bombay, 
Madras and Mysore, due to drought in India and the great difficulty of obtaining 
supplies {rom abeoad. ‘Three addremcs on some recent voluntary fore: were. given 
ata meeting in June by speakers well qualihed by practical experience 1a health 
and social service in the country: Licutenant-Colonel I. M. Orr and Mr, Howard 
Somervell, uf Everest fame, both of whom had worked for some years in Travan- 
core, and the Rev. J. C. McGilvray, Bursar of the Vellore Medical School, which is 
being transformed into a great teaching and training medical college. 

India's magnificent war effort was described at the annual meeting in July in a 
notable address by General Sir Mosley Mayne, Principal Staff Officer ta the Secretary 
of State. This account was followed by the memorable tory of "" Some Aspects of 
the Campaign in Burma, 1944-45," given by the resourcelul commander, General 
Sir William Slim, at a joint meeting in February with the Royal Empire Society. It 
constituted a graphic and telling exposition from the lips of a great war leader, and 
appealed to the expert and to the layman alike. No less valuable was the story of 
‘Transport in India ia War-time,” given in October by Sir Edward Benthall, 
member of the Viceroy’s Executive Councit for War Transport and Railways. In 
March, Brigadier J. H. Wilkinson, Director of Resettlement, G.LLQ., New Delhi, 
spoke with authority on the plans made and in operation for the resettlement uf 
Indian cx-Service men. 

‘The far-reaching issues of defence which will confront India in the future were 
examined in a paper read in October by Licutenant-General G. N. Molesworth 
under the ttle of “Some Problems of Future Security in the Indian Ocean," Speak. 
ing irom the chair Lord Hailey gave reasons for the view that for many years India 
would be dependent for security on partnership in the British Commonwealth. This 
and cogoate questions were further considered in April in Mr. Ayana Deva's paper 
on “India’s Réle in Asia in the Post-War World,” which elicited a noteworthy 
discussion. 

Following on the story of the Burma campaign given by General Slim, it was 
thought desirable to have a survey of the position in Burma on and after the resump- 
tion of civit government. Accordingly an informative and balanced lecture was 

iven in January by Sie Harold ;, who was in charge of the fields of the Burmah 

i! Company up to the time of the Japanese occupation. In the course of the dis- 
cussion Sir Alexander Campbell gave the latest information from Rangoon, and two 
oung Burmans contributed interesting speeches. In February Sir Henry Richardson, 
eth from the leadership ofthe European group in the Cental Legislative Assembly, 
and a member of the Conference which the Viceroy convened at Simla in the previous 
summer, gave a picture of “India in Transition,” and spoke on the prospects of a 
political settlement. Mr. Godfrey Nicholson, x.x., who had just returned from 
the tour of the Parliamentary ion to India, made a realistic contribution to the 
discussion. "Lest than s month later he gave an important address in appraial of 
the work of the delegation. He stressed the for promptitude in’ securing 
Indian co-operation tive and commended the decision to send three members 
of the Cabinet to India for discussions, in association with the Viceroy, with the 
political leaders. 

The views of two communitics which have taken a noteworthy part in the 
development of modern India were placed before the Association. In July Mr. C. P. 
Lawson, deputy Jeader of the European Group in the Central Assembly, spoke on 
““The British in India : their Present and their Future,” and indicated the contribu- 
tion the community could make to “ing in an autonomous India. In November 
Mr, Frank Anthony, the present leader of the AngloIndian community, spoke im- 
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pressively upon its position in the new India, and said that his people had taken their 
place in the stream of Indian national life. 

In the previous session the Association had heard the system of broadcasting irom 
this country to India described by Professor L. F. Rushbrook Williams, then in 
charge of the Eastern Service of the B.B.C. In April of this year Mrs. Winifred 
Holmes, late B.C, (Talks) Producer, and recently returned from India, gave an 
interesting and constructive paper on“ ing in India.” 

The chief social event of the year was a Victory reccptiun held in October at che 
Imperial Institute, South Kensington, attended by ‘some qov guests and addressed by 
three outstanding war leaders, ital Sir Geoffrey Layton, General Sir George 
Giflard and Air Marshal Sir William Coryton, The welcome of the gathering to 
them and the many in fighting mcn amongst the guests was vaiccd by the 
President of the Association and by Lord Pethick-Lawr. ecretary of State for 
india. 

Plans made for e reception in January to bid farewell to the Governors designate of 
Bengal and Madras, Sir Frederick Burrows and General Sir Archiball Nye. had 10 
be cancelled owing to the Assembly Hall of the Royal Empire Society being required 
at_a tew days’ notice for the London sittings of the Anglo American Palesiine Com 
mission. It was not possible to secure alternative accommodation a1 such. short 
notice. 

HLH. the Maharaja Gackwar of Baroda spoke at the annual general raceting, 
and the President took the uccasion to thank him and also 14.14. the Maharaja 
Scindhia of Gwalior for their gencrosity in making annual grants for hospitality 
purposes. ‘The pelp in this matter of the National Indian Association was also grate 
fully acknowledged. 

‘he increase of membership, following on the losses of the vatlier war years, was 
well maintained, the total number of etcctiuns being nincty-cight as compared with 

previous year’s record of ninety-four. Deaths and resignations, however, reduced 
the net gain to sixty, leaving a total membership of nine hundred and seventy-nine, 

The Association suffered a severe loss by the death of Sir Louis Dane in his 
ninetieth year. He had been Chairman for nine years and had retired from: member- 
ship of the Council so recently as the last annual mecting. His interest in the Asso- 
ciation was sustained to the last: he was reading our Proceedings in the Astavic. 
Review the day before his death. The Council also regrets to record the death of the 
Marquess of Crewe, who had been a Vice-President for a quarter of a century, and 
of Sir Idwa} Lloyd, who was a member of the Council und) he left London for the 
country, Other losses by death included Sir Flward Chamier, Mr. Wajahat Hussain, 
Mr, Satish C. Miner, Sir Leslie Hudson, Miss Eleanor Rathbone, a.r., and Sir Samuel 
©'Donnell. . 

The Council is glad to report that the financial position of the Association is satis: 
factory. It was able te make a further purchase Lio 3 per cent. Savings Bonds, 
and to allocate £200 to the Staff Pension and Gratuity Fund, making the total of this 
fund £700. The receipts from subscriptions reached the largest figure in the eighty 
years” existence of the Association. Sir Gilbert Wiles and Mr. G. H. Langley again 
audited the accounts for the year, and the thanks of the Council are conveyed to 
u 





























Sir Amberscn Marten retired fram the Council after many years of much appre- 
ciated help, and Mr. J. K. Michie resigned owing to the pressure of other engagements, 
Daring the year the Council co-opted Sir Jeremy Raisman, Sir Henry Richardson 
and Mr. M. K. Vellodi, and their election will require confirmation at the annuel 
meeting. Tbe members of Council retiring by rotation and eligible for re-clection 
are: Lady Bennett, Sit Henry Craw, Sir Harry Haig, the Dowager Marchionese of 
Reading, Sir Robert N. Reid, Sir es, and Sir Alfred Watson. 

Tt is open to any member of the to propose a candidate or candidates 
for election to the Council at the annual general meeting, subject to fifteen days? notice 
being given in writing to the Honorary : 

The President, Sir Frederick Sykes, on completion of three years in that office 
from the dare of the annual meeting in 1942, kindly acceded to the request of the 
Council and the unanimous vote of the annual meeting to retain the position for 
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another year. ‘The Counci} takes this ity of expressing to Sir Frederick its high 
appreciation of his ready and valuatle services. Ie desires also tb convey its warm 
inks to Lady-Sykes for her help in many ways. 

‘The work of the Empire Societies War Hospitality Committee continued through 
the twelve months. During the six years of the organization the Association has 
been represented on the Executive and Finance Committees by Sir Thomas Smith, to 
whom the Council is greatly indebted for this service. 

‘The Council participated in preliminary discussions on Proposals to set up in this 
country a cummittce to promote mutual cultural relations with India in co-operation 
swith the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal and other similar bodies. ‘The President of 
the Royal Society and the British Academy invited the Council to nominate a repre- 
sentative on a small Executive Committee, and Lady Hartog agreed to serve. 

Many expressions of appreciation of the quarterly Asiatic Review, ably edited by 
Mr. F. Richter, a member of the Council, reach the office. Members were also 
supplied with a pamphlet giving a summary of India's war effort, and a twelve- 

we book fist of India and Burma prepared by Sir Frank Brown for the National 
Rook League as a guide to recent works on those countrics up to the end of 1945. 

‘The Council has been glad to welcome back its Chairman, Sir John Woodhead, 
who had been serving in foie for over a year as Chairman of the Government of 
India’s Famine Inguiry Commission. The two reports of that Commission have 
alread: preved of the utmost value in analysing the causes and circumstances of the 
Bengal famine of 1943, and in suggesting practical methods {or improving the health, 
nutrition and economic condition of the agricultural population of India, The 
Council has noted with great satisfaction the high honour of the G.C.LE, conferred 
upon him by the King. Since his rewrn to this country Sir John Woodhead has 
resumed his active interest in the affairs of the Association, and the Council has 
derived much benefit from his help and guidance. 

‘The Council desires to express its sincere appreciation of the services rendered by 
the Hon, Secretary, Sir Frank Brown. Sir Frank has been Honorary Sceretary for 
neatly twenty years, and during that long period has worked unremittingly for the 
Association and devoted a great deal of time to its affairs. The success of the mect- 
ings and other functions and the increased membership are in large measure 
duc to his efforts. ‘The Association is deeply grateful to him for all that he has done 
to further its interests, 
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May a3. 1946. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


‘Tue annual mecting of the East India Association was held in the Hall of India, 
Overseas House, St. James's, S.W.1, on Thursday, Joly 18, 1946, at 3.30 p.m 
Major-General the Right Hon. Sir Frsnzricr Sy2ks, Pc, G.C22, GCL, CBE, 
¥.c.b., 64.6., President, in the Chair. 


‘The Passipanr said: We have for absence on grounds of Parliamentary 
duty from Mr. R. A. Butler and Scarbrough, both of whom had hoped to 
take pert in these proceedings. To that extent we regret that this annual meeting 
coincides with the statements being made in both Flouses of Parliament on the 
recently returned Cabinet Mission to India. But the coincidence is appropriate, for 
this meeting marks the completion of eighty years’ continuous effort, in the words 
‘of our motto, “to promote the welfare of the inhabitants of India.” 
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‘To that cnd expression has been given through those eight decades to the views 
of varied schools of thought, and these have been subject to criticism and free 
cussion, While we have provided an open platform and have not been attached to 
any political or other party, therc have becn occasions of such unanimity of view 
what representations have been made and action taken with goud effect. An outstand- 
ing feature has been that of giving all support possible to the rights of Indians law- 

y domiciled in other pore of the Beith Empire, Quite recently we provided 

tunities of exposition of claims and grievances to the delegation of Indians 
fla South Africa * 

Alike in the political and the social and economic fields, the Association has 
exercised 2 strong formative influence on India’s progress. From time to time pro- 
nouncements of historic interest have been made in our discussions. To give one 
instance, it was from our platform that the late Right Hon, Srinavasa Sastri, one 
of the greatest orators of the day, gave the first expression to the claim- now fully 
accepted but then received as disquicting- that the attainment of Dominion Status 
by India would not be complete unless she had the same freedom of choice ax other 
nations of the Commonwealth to remain within or stand outside our great league 
of nations. The progress of ideas as to I deyelupment in the most varie 
fields is reflected in the records of this Association through all these years, Ay an 
Indian scholar about to cmbark on a history of Indian political development re- 
marked a short time back, no one essaying such a work can afford to neglect our 
published records. 

‘My reason for dwelling on this point is that I have a gratifying announcement to 
make, It is that on his own initiative, and with the cordial thanks of the Council, 
Sir John Cumming has had under preparation this summer an analytical Sul 
Index of our Proceedings from 1866 onwards. It includes cultural and social 
activities and the names of office bearers throughout our hist Sir John is also 
writing a bricf introduction and providing an index of names, II be some time 
before this record is available as it will register the Proceedings of these recent nionthy 
up to and including this annual meeting. The many honorary public services Sir 
John has rendered in this country since retiring from his distinguished carcer in the 
Civil Service in Bengal have included the compilation of valuable bibliographies, 
and we may be sure that in his hands this record of Four Score will leave nothing to 
be desired in the way of skill in lation. 

We enter wy) our ninth decade at a turning point jn India’s history. At one 
‘of our first public meetings, in 1867, Idadabhai Naoroji, afterwards the Grand Old 
Man of India, lectured on “ England's Duties to India.” At that time there were no 
more than the rudiments of representative institutions in the country, and since then 
we have watched and discussed each step in the political progress which has brought 
India to the point, following on the Cabinet Mission to which I have referred, of 
the election by the Indian Legislatures of 2 Constituent Assembly, which it is hoped 
‘will soon mest to begin the work of framing an autonomous Constitution for Indi? 
drawn up by Indians themselves. 

One of the most important obligations of the day for public bodies and private 
citizens alike it to obtain real knowledge of the facts—that is, the truth—on the 
great problems with which we are faced. It is only by so doing that we in this 
country and throughout the Empire can act rightly and with continuity in a com- 
bined effort te fur ¢ and sound progress. The war, in which the magnificent 
forces of India have payed so important = has been won by cooperation and 
action towards the ideals which we all have had in mind. 

‘Your Council has presented an encouraging and also interesting report on the 
work of the year 1945-46. ‘There is no need for me to go through the record item by 
item, The ‘Report wok final when the Chairman of Council, Sir John Wood- 
head, ha to be in I |, and hence his colleagues were the more free to 
ope ir warm appreciation of his services. (Applause.) It is my pleasure to 
inform you that they have further shown their appreciation by unanimously re- 
electing him Chairman for 2 further term of three years. 

may mention that yet another call has come to Sir John to serve HM. Govern- 
ment abroad, though happily one which will take him from us for only 2 short 
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ume. He will be going to Germany to be chairman of a Selection Committee for 
civil employment there of demobilized officers and men. [ understand that Sir 
Harry Haig, a valued member of the Council, is also going to Germany in a ike 
capacity. 

MAyin this yeas, ax for cach of the four previous occasions on which I have pre- 
sided, | {eel the utmost pleasure to state my gratclul thanks to our preat Honorary 
Secretary, Sir Frank Brown. (Applause.) No Association could powibly have been 
hetter served than has this one since he the office in 1927. My successor 
and the Association need Cee] no qualms. Sir Frank is, | beheve, a perennial? ‘The 
figures of membership and of the financial position are indications of his unceasing 
acuvity in furtherance of our work. We have alwo to thank Mr. King tor Ins long 
and faithful service. (Applause.) 

Hor myself, I revert to the penition of a Vice-President, after having the honour 
ot filling the presidential chair for nearly five years, It has given my wife and me 
much pleasure to serve the Association during this momentous time, first of war 
and then of transfer to uneasy peace, with all the dislocations brought therchy, We 
were grateful to receive a warm letter of appreciation on behalf of the Council from 

Atul Chatterjee. I nced not add that our interest in the work of the Association 
will conunve unahated. Tam graufied to know that the presidentship passes into 
the capable hands of Lord Scarbrough. I am confident that the meeting will 
eniorse the nomination of the Council. 














Rerort oF int Couxer. any Accounts 


‘The Hon, Sie Zarrurtan Kean, who moved the adoption of the Report of the 
Council and Accounts for the year 1945-46, said the motion was to have been made. 
by his triend Me. R. A. Butler, He regretted Mr. Butler's enforced abyence, not 
only because it deprived the mecting of the opportunit af listening to the observa 
tans of 2 distinguished British statesman, but oth he and Mr. Hutler were 
Purnyabiy, and in the Punjab they had a very strong strain of provincial patriotism. 
‘That might have led to Mr. Butler's absence, because it would not be for the peace 
of mind ot the other Provinces of India that the Aunual Report of the East Tadia 
Association should be adopted on a motion moved and seconded by Punjabis, 
(Laughter,) ‘There would have becn, of course, nothing invidious in that; he would 
fot say (though nobody could stop him fecling it) that the Punjab stood in the van 
of all the Provinces of India with regard to all that the motto of the East India 
Assuciaton implied. At any rate he could say that it lagged behind no Province in 
its zeal to put that motto into practical effect. 

Daring the last five years the Association could not have had a better President 
than Sir Frederick Sykes. His successor, another eminent Indian pro-consul, irom 
the Province of Bombay, would have a very high standard to lise up to. So far as 
the Honorary Secretary was concerned, there had been very few years of his own 
cunnection with the Association when Sir Frank Brown had not held that office. 
Today the name of Sir Frank Brown had become synonymous with the East India 
Asweciation, and it would be difficult to conceive of the Association without him 
ay its Honorary Secretary. is original selection for that post might have bren a 
matter of choice, hut by now his continuance in it had become a matter of necessity; 
if its standing was to be maintained at its present high level the Association could 
not do without him. 

His own connection with the Association as an ordinary member extended over 
very many years. He had known the Association almost from the time when he 
first set foot in England as a stadcnt. He had derived great help from its Pro- 
ceedings, and did not stand alone in that respect. The service that the Association 
rendered to India was not confined to those who were fortunate enough to be able 
to attend its meetings; it appealed strongly to a very wide public in India. He was 
one of the very few who were in the te position of continuously looking at 
both sides of its activities, and he could give the assurance that they were 
highly valued in India, The Association had, during the thirty years or to for ‘which 
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he had known it, provided a forum for the impartial and objective discussion of 
almost every subject of importance to Indis, where all points of view were wel 
comed and were freely expressed. The Association had no politics, and that was 
something which was of very great value in the relationship which had existed for 
the last fifty years between Great Britain and Inilia, Its value would not be reduced 
in the new relationship which he hoped would be established hetween this country 
and his own, It was very gratifying to carn from the Annual Report that the 
finances of the Association were in such a flourishing condition. 

In conclusion, he would like to pay tribute to those responsible for the make-up 
and printing of the Proceedings. were so very well cdited that they formed 
‘one of the best investments pussible for those who wished to obtain information 
with regard to Indian affairs, frcsh knowledge and stimulating new ideas on the 
subjects discussed, He was glad to know that the work of Sir Jahn Cumming 
would make it easicr for people to discover in past volumes of the Proceedings 
information on subjects of interest to 





General Sin Mostzy Mayne, who seconded, said the declared object of the Asso- 
ciation was the promotion of the welfare of the inhabitants of India, and it was the 
endeavour of the Association to further that object by the promulgation of reliable 
information regarding India. The lectures and articles appearing in the Astatie 
Reviaw were universally acknowledged to be of a very high standard, and those 
who attended the lectures and those who read the Review were in consequence wiser 
men and women; but did the wise utterances of the lecturers and the wise articles 
which appeared in the Asiatic Review really reach the general public, who ought 
to be taught, and many ‘of whom were very anxious to learn? He thought that 
the answer was that they did not. The Association produced excellent material 
which was heard or read by few in England who were not members of the Associa- 
tion, and others who were fairly wise already. 

He did not p fo prepound a solution, but he would suggest that the 
Council should explore ways and means of ensuring that the adniirable Astarie: 
Ruview obtained very much wider publicity in England, and, now that newsprint 
was less scarce, wider publicity in the daily and weckly Press. le felt that the Asso- 
ciation produced admirable stuff, but failed to “get it across" to the people who 
needed it most. He did not know if the Review had a great circulation outside the 
membership, but unless it had he hoped that in the coming ycars this would be 
achieved in such ways as might he found feasible. He felt that something should be 
done to induce the general British public to read the Asiatic Review as a mental 
stimulus after satisfying their other instincts by studying such periodicals ay Men 
Only and Lilliput. 








Exscrion oF Presiwent 


Sir Joun Woopktan said it fell to him to propote an expression of thanks to 
Sir Frederick Sykes for his services as President during a period of five years, and 
also to Lady Sykes for all the assistance that she had given to the Association during 
that period, and secondly to propose that Lord Scarbrough be elected President for 
1946-47. 

Si’ Frederick Sykes had been President for five years, and the Association was 
deeply grateful for the interest which he had taken in its work and for the time and 
labour which he had devoted to furthering its affairs. His term of office began in 
togy and it must be particulary grotifying to, him, as it was to all the members, 
that the Association had progressed so greatly during those five years. Its member 
ship was now almost 1,000, and its financial position was better than before the 
war, and was one of considerable strength. Its prosperity was in large measure duc 
to Sir Frederick’s interest in its work and to the astistance which he had given in 
conducting its affairs. Lady Sykes had also given the Association a great deal of 
help, particularly in regard to its receptions; he believed that she had attended them 
all, and her advice and support had been invaluable. 
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Lord Scarbrough was Governor of Bombay from 1938 to 1943, and it was a 
ure coincidence that the previous four Presidents had also been Governors of 
Bombay-Sir Frederick Sykés, Lord Willingdon, Lord Lamington and Lord Reay. 
Lord Skarbrough was appounted Pasliamentary Under-Secretary of State for India 
shortly before the new Government took office 2 year ago, and, if the electorate had 
not decided to commit the foruunes of this couowy to the Labour Party, it was very 
imprabsble that the Association would have been able to ask Lord Scarbrough to 
become its President. That was one benefit which it had received from the present 
Government. 

Lord Scarbrough had placed the Association under a great obligation by agree 
ing to serve as President for 1946-47. ‘The Council had asked him to be President for 
three years, but he felt that in view of other demands on his time, particularly in 
the North of England, he could not at present commit himielf to three years, and 
preferred to leave the question of his continuance in office open until 31947. 
Members would sincerely hope that at the annual meeting in 1947 it would be 
sible to announce that Lord Scarbrough had agreed to serve for the full term of 
three years. 


Sir Gussrt Wiis, who seconded, said that Bombay had a habit of providing 
Presidents for the Association, from Lord Lamington to Lord Scarbrough. He 
had had the honour to serve under them all—cight of them, and, if he might 
include the gracious lady who prended over the destinies of the Overseas Club 
|Lady Willingdon], nine. Both the ex-Gavernore of Hombay who were connected 
with the resolution which he was seconding had favoured him with their continued 
Iriendship after retirement. He had another Ge with Sir Frederick Sykes. Sir 
Frederick was probably unaware that on many occasions in Bombay he had had the 
pleasure, quite‘unoficlly and unknown to the Governor, of acing as His Excr 

eney. ‘They were somewhat alike in countenance, and be recalled an occavion at 
a garden party in Westera India where he conducted an admiring crowd, all of 
whom were Under the impression that he was His Excellency, on a tour ot the 
gardens, They melted like snow when the real sun came up. 

He wi to Ge wid x Bombay, Everybody loved Lady Spies.” and he need sy 
no mote than that the same regard was paid to her by all the members of the Assor 
ciation who had met her. 

He had served with Locd Scarbrough (as Sir Roger Lumley) for three years, 
beginning in 1938. ‘They were perhaps the three most difficult years of che whole of 
his time in India. During those he was in close contact with Sir Roger, and 
had the greatest admiration for the work which he did. The Association was very 
fortunate in having Lord Scarbrough as its President. 

‘The resolution was put to the mecting by Sir John Woodhead and carricd unani- 
mously, with acclamation, 





The Presipenr, responding on behalf of Lady Sykes and himself, said he would 
cavil at the use of the word “ coincidence " with regard to the number of ex-Governors. 
of Bombay who had become Presidents of the Association. That scemed to him to 
be quite natural, and he suggested that in the official report the word “coincidende 
should be deleted. (Laughter.) 


Exectton or Memures or Councr 


Mrs, Wisireep Hotes moved that the co-option as Members of the Council of 
Sic Jeremy Raisman, Sir Henry Richardson and Mr. M. K. Vellodi be confirmed, 
and that the following Members of Council retiring by rotation be re-elected : Lad 
(Thomas) Bennett, Sir Henry Craw, Sir Harry Haig, Sir Hopetoun Stokes and Sir 
Alfred Watson. 

She had recently been in India, she ssid, and it struck her that this was the most 
critical time for their two nations, a time when two old and trusted friends were in 
danger of growing apart because the circumstances of their lives were leading them 
into different ways. She felt, therefore, chat, 2¢ both their civilizations love 
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so very greatly if that were to hay the work of the Association was even 
more important now than ever before. She would support General Sir Mosley 
Mayne in wishing that the work of the Association could Eve a much wider public. 
The members of the Association were the converted, who knew and loved India, 
and, though they could not know all about her, they did know something; but there 
were millions of people in this country who wanted to know about India, but who 
did not know about her as they should, and who would welcome such informution. 

She also felt, knowing many Indians and having the pleasure of working with 
them, and especially the younger generation, who were gaing to be the leaders of 
the new savereign State, that they too would welcome their country being under- 
stood much better by the ordinary folk of Britain—the studems, the working 
people and the ordinary people generally. She believed that would help to brid; 
the gap which might otherwise be created. She hoped that the new members of the 
Council would put their heads together with the other members to see how that 
could be done. 





Mrs, Munoz scconded the resolution, which was carried unanimously, 


Sir Kexwurn Meauino gave the address on “The Future of Untish and Indian 
Relations,” reproduced on page 319. On the motion of the President a cordial vote 
of thanks was accorded to Sir Kenneth. Tea was then served. 


(End of the Proceedings of the East India Association.) 


BARODA AND THE NEW INDIA* 
By Sir Broyenpra Mitre, K.c.s.1. 


‘Tum relations between employers and employees in industrial concerns in the State 
have, on the whole, continued to be harmonious, and our Government are making 
every effort to maintain them. The employees in the textile mulls, etc., continued 0 
receive a fair dearness allowance and bonus. ‘There were, however, sume disputes 
for increase in dearness allowance and rates of wages and for grant of bonus, etc. 
These disputes were referred to arbitration, and in almost all the cases the arbitrator's 
award was made by a, nt between the partics, 

‘Government have continued their effort to encourage thrift among the 
workers. Through the efforts of special officcrs appointed for the Durpove twenty: 
three co-operative credit and thrift societies of factory workers have been formed wi 
a membership of more than 20,000. ‘The Government have agreed to pay interest at 
2 per cent, on all deposits received from these sucieties. 

In respect to the Constitution-making position, relations between the States and 
British India have been left to be determined by egotiation, Pending the framing 
of the Indian Constitution and a treaty between India and Great Britain, the States 
remain under the paramountcy af the Crown. ‘The treaties remuin in force till 
revised in negotiation with the interim Government. And in Baroda the Attached 
States remain attached without being part of the State of Baroda. All this is liable 
to undergo material alteration in the near future. In this state of Auidity you will 
realize that it is not possible to fashion a finite Constitution, = 

eae er ibtclieed pendiog te framing of the Tadan Conntuton, “On 
stitution can be Uberali i ol indian Constitut nm 

ing the comnittte’s report 1 shall formulate my own proposals for submission to 
Fis Highaese Tt may be I shall find it necessary to consult representatives of 
different interests. It will be realized that whatever the amendments may be they 

* Extract from speech in opening the Budget session of the Baroda Dhara Sabha. 


vou. xu. r 
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will necessarily be of a temporary character. A Constitution compatible with para- 
mountcy of the Crown and management of Attached States and the existing treaties 
would be quite different from 2 Constitution if Baroda becomes a unit of an All- 
India Federation. 

A maximum of g3 seats has been given by the Cabinet Mission to all the States, 
as agaist 287 given to British India. ‘Lhe numbers were fixed on the basis of one scat 
per million of populauon. How the 93 seats will be distributed among the States or 
whether all the 93 will be distributed will be matters of negotiation between a com- 
muttee to be appomnted by the British Indian members of the Constituent Assembl 
and the States Negotranng Conumittce, which has already been appointed by the Stand- 
ang Conumittce oJ Princes. ‘lhe terms and conditions on which the States’ repre- 
sentatives may participate in the Consutuent Assembly are yet unknown and un- 
certan, Whatever they be, the intenuon of His Highness and of the Government 
of Baroda is that the Dhara Sabha will be consulted, at a special session if necessary. 
Hmoda subjects wall not go unrepresented in the Constiuent Assembly if the State 
be given any seats, 

Wh«ther India is going to remain united or be divided, it is clear that we are 
going to be part of a big unit in which internal barriers must gradually disappear. 
‘Take the cconomic postion, 1 shal! use the word “ India” as the big unit, whether 
at by one or two, Inside this unit, economic discrepancies, whether in the way of 
taxation level or the opportunites for industrial development, must give way 10 a 
closer approsimation. 

In one of the recent letters of the Fedcration of Baroda Industrialists to me, a 
deliberate charge has been made that our income-tax proposals are a mere pretext to 
rai: more revenue. No. They are not a preteat, but an open effort to mect increased 
social services, You, at the last session, od the Government to give same measure 
tl rehef to the poor primary school teachers, We saw the justice of your request and 
we gave some relict. It costs the Government Rs. 6 lakhs a year, Again, our poor 
railway employees found it difficult to make both ends meet. We gave them some 
concessions, like chezp grain. It costs the Government Rs. 1,71,000 a year. Free 
ration to ovr combatants in the Army costs Rs. 7 lakhs a year. Our cheap grain 
shops cost us ahout Rs, 6 lakhs a year. It is unnecessary to muluply instances ot 
increased cost which our millionaires characterize as a pretext. 1 do hope that the 
answer to them will come from Pa when you consider the Income-tax Amendment 
Hitl, ‘The cost of living is as high as in war-time, and may continue so tor an 
indefinite period. Which is more important—that our poor subjects should live or 
that our opulent industrialists honk suport their fortunes and not contribute a 
mite to the general coffers? 1 utter -aing t them. If they do not change 
their attitude the new Governments in India will not hesitate 1 nationalize the key 
industcies. We want to develop industries in the State and we are anxious to help. 
Our captains of industries must realize that they owe some duty to society, which 
they can easily discharge without any inconvenience. They must not regard them- 
velves a» outside and above society. must also realize that before long they will 
form part of the big family of industrialists of India and not a small coterie of privi- 
leged beings under the protective umbrella of low taxation and large concessions. 

From he information in the possession of Government I cannot say that our State 
is {ree from this nefarious anti-social evil of the black market. We have, however, 
been vigilant, and many offenders, including some Government employees, have 
been brought to book. As you can well imagine, it is not easy to bring the guile 
home to every culprit, when many conspire to profit by these activities. The only 
way in which this evil can be countered is by the willing and active co-operation of 
the public who are the victims, It is no use denying the fact that such c ration 
is not forthcoming in an effective manner. Anonymous representations are frequent 
but the necessary evidence is fugitive. 1 appeal to all members to help Government 
to fight the evil. 
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THE PORT OF COCHIN: A STUDY IN CO-OPERATION* 


By Sm Roszar Bristow, c.1.2. 


‘Tue experiences J have to relate are so unusual and peculiar to India thet at one 
time I asked myself whether they would be of suficient general inteest to jusily 
such a paper as this, dedicated as it is to international affairs. But two considera- 


tions prevailed : (1) “A timely word of encouragement from your General Secretary, 
Major Louis Wraft, who wrote : 


“I think an address showing the oplicaicns, economic and otherwise, of the 
creation of a re Port, is a novel and most interesting subject for the Institute 
in general and for Durban members in particular.” 


And (2) the thought that never has there been greater need for co-operation than 
now; and if I could show how apparently insoluble problems havc, in tact, proved 
soluble when all scemed lost, then perhaps my paper might reach out to wider fields 
and have some international significance. 

Tam going to speak of the Port of Cochin, the oldest European settlement in 
India and its newest major port, situated on the Malabar Coast, silo miles south of 
Bombay. It has a rich hinterland and many planting arcay, a warm and humid 
climate, a heavy rain(all and a dense population, It is the largest and the finest 
natural harbour I have seen, and the noon-day sparkle of its broad and glowin, 
watery ite opalescent dawns and iridescent afterglows are things of pare beauty. 
must try to assemble such factors as the way of nature in forming the harbour, its 
political significance, its earlier history and use, and the business reaction to later 

oposals, as well as the trials of four separate Governments in finding a settlement. 

will give the briefest outline of the enginecring features and their economic signifi- 
cance, a short sketch of the railway company’s problem as a dividend-paying con- 
cern, and some account of the administrative and other bombshells which fell among 
us from time to time. In conclusion I will offer a summary of the scope of my 
paper and invite your consideration of a few relevant comments, 


A.D. 1300-1900: Fommation, History axp PotiricaL Stonsicance 


Cochin, like most river ports, is the focal point ot many conflicting natural forces, 
geean currents, wind, littoral deifts, and alluvial ducharges. Before am. s34t the 
huge backwaters reaching from what is now Quilon in the south to Cranganur in 
the north, a distance of about 108 miles, had, I believe, two outlets to the sea, one 
at Cranganur at the mouth of the ancient Periyar River and the other at a point 
considerably south of Cochin. This southerly point gradually advanced northward, 
the flood waters throwing up year by year 2 further length of sandy spit. In time, 
exceptional floods probably reached northward as far as Cochin, and gradually that 
opening became stabilized and permanent by the advancement of another spit from 
north named Vaipin (which means “new accretion”), leaving an entrance only 
4co yards wide and varying in from about 40 to 60 fect. 
ere is no historic mention of the name Cochin before A.D. 1399, and the word 
is said by one authority to be derived from “Kachi,” old Tamil, I believe, for 
“harbour.” The Indian State opposite which nature formed the harbour was known 
previoudy ds Parum-pa-dappu Nad, and had been under the rule of Rajas for untold 
escrations. Almost exactly a ceamry after the fir mention of Cochin in history 
Portuguese trading fect under Captain-General Cabral, having been rejected by 
the Calicut traders, sailed over the bar into Cochin where Cabral made a treaty wit 
the Raja. After many trialx and vicissitudes of fortune the Portuguese were suc- 


© Lecture delivered to the South African Institute of International Affaire (Natal 
Branch). Dr. E. G. Malherbe presided. 
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ceeded by the Dutch in 1663, who in turn gave way to the British in 1795, though 
the Treaty was not signed uptil 1814. 

From then onwards Cochin remained a port used both by British and Indian mer- 
chants. As sailing vessels wert succeeded by the deeper steamships, 
trading vessels anchored about thier miles off the coast’ and the chipping agests 
handled the trade in sea-going lighters under sail and loosely constructed of timbers 
sewn together with coir yarn to provide a measure of flexibility when bumping 
against the freighters in rough weather. Thus there arose the curious fy ot 
a magnificent natural inland port, one of the largest in the world, with 4o to 60 fect 
permanent depth at its entrance, acting as a roadstend in a country whose protected 
ports could then be numbered on the fingers of one hand. 

Cochin, like all other Indian States, is governed by hereditary rulers under the 
suxcrainty of the Crown, and is bounded ar various points by the Indian State of 
‘Travancore (chiefly to the south), and by the Madras Presidency elsewhere, with 
the Arabian Sea to the west. At or near the harbaur mouth an area of one square 
mile 15 made up of three detached fragments within the Madras Presidency and 
still under British cule. Of the vast backwaters roughly 120 square miles in extent, 
by for the greater part lies within Travancore State, which, moreover, is five times 
larger than that of Cochin and possesses many of its own ports (roadsteads). 

‘Thus, in any modern attempt to transform Cochin into a major deepwater 
there were three Governments directly and indirectly concerned and each wi 
different point of view; while distant but watchful sat the Government of India, in 
whose hands lay the power of ultimate sanction, for no harbour could be opened 
out to the deep sea at Cochin except through British waters, and the powers of the 
Madras Government were in some respects limited, The harbour area, however it 
could be legally restricted as such, lay in two territories, and to create a statutory 
port authority meant the passing of identical Aets by the Cochin and Madras Govern- 
ments and the duplication of administrative departments outside the normal func- 
tioning of a port authority and yet essential to it, as, for example, in respect of 
customs and excise, police, income-tax and the like. ‘The British authorities there- 
fore sought the cetion by Cochin of evil and eriminal furiniction orer the port 
area. Cochin Maharajah and his Government, with the overwhelming support 
of his people, resited ie. Moreover, ax the dacustions developed, there came into 
view other impediments and objections, those of business interests, those of Govern- 
ments, and those of existing ports. We must examine these objections separately. 














‘A.D. 1920: Business Inranests : 


The methods of financing and constructing ports in Great Britain, America, 
France, India and elsewhere vary considerably. good rule is that a Govern- 
mont should bear the cost of bringing vessels into harbour by the dredging of ade- 
quate channels and that loca fame thou ide the wharf and other port facili- 
ies. This matter is too wide to be di in detail; it is enough to say here that 
in India, with rare exceptions, the trade of the port must pay for all improvements 
under both heads, |The local merchants are therefore concerned with two major 
inciples, first to keep port expenditure as low as possible and, contrariwise, to 
rake aa much prof on the private handling and soting of goods as may be legitt 
mate without overloading selling prices beyond an cxtalllahed! nem, Elooce, wi 
a Government invervenes by adding facilites in the interests of the general comm 
munity (and with the concurrence of the port authority), the local merchants have 
to ask themselves to what extent increased dues will add to normal selling prices or 
reduce their own handling and storing profits. They are concerned also with two 
other business apprehensions : first, the im facilities might become #0 attractive 
as to invite more competition from outside, and second, their own premises might 
be found aut of date and remote from a new and better centre of activity. ‘These are 
cemprchensible and legitimate business considerations. What the shipping ements 
desired s0 ardently was the dredging of a in the middle of 
where ships could fie atbuoys, 90 thar they 
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cargo-boat traffic to and from the shore; whereas the Madras Government, takin, 
a longer view, sought a scheme in which ships would moor direct to wharves a! 
alongside railway trucks, thus facilitating and cocouraging easy transit from pro- 
ducer to ship and from ship to consumer. 

Moreover, the trade of the Malabar Coast had been handled at other roadsteads, 
chiefly in British India and Travancore, where the same Cochin shipping agents 
operated, either from their secondary branches or their principal offices, If Cochin 
became 2 sheltered harbour it seemed almost inevitable that, at least in the monsoon 
season, from June to September, traffic would be diverted by rail or backwater to 
Cochin's new wharves, and the agents at these other roadsteads would thereby lose 
ir profitable handling and other fecs and charges us they would in any case at 
Cochin, Further, the shipping agents were paid a percentage of the treight charges 
levied by shipping companics om exports, and il dhe port were so improved as 10 
effect a quick * tura-round” of shipping at all times of the year (in contrast with 
the delays often experienced at a number of open roadsteads) then a demand tor a 
reduction in freight rates, to Europe cspecially, might reasunably foflow, and here 
again the agents would lose appreciably, especially if the trade of many roadsteads 
were collected at the oe port which could logically demand cheaper freights com- 
mensurate with its improved facilities. 

In other words, the Malabar Coast had built up a **roadstead ” tradition natural 
to its disabilities. Without any preconceived intention it just happened that the trade 
Way being handled and rehandled in the most expensive way. It had probably been 
so for centuries, and the shipping agents’ claim was, in effect, that a prescriptive right 
hud been established and that their interests were properly “vested” by use and 
custom. 





aw, 1920-2921: Ta bereassrs oF Tm: Mapnas Goveannent 


‘There was good reason for sober review and enquiry by this Government in 1920, 
From time to ume after 1870, and even before, opinions had been sought from 
experts, none ot whom had given an unqualified expression of belief in the possi- 
bility of dredging and maintaining a deep approach channel from the open sei. A 
submerged bar of heavy sand guarded the entrance and beyond that lay miles of soft 
mud. Inside the bar a shallow plateau of heavy sand stretched towards the harbour 
entrance. Was it really possible to dredge a deep three-mile channel through such 
obstacles and keep it navigable during the monsvon periods? Would not the heavy 
waves and groundswell, which were notoriouly,gvers, cause rapid siting in the 
channel even if none was deposited by the long ebb tides? Would not the removal 
of a considerable portion of the bar itself allow the bigger waves and groundswell 
to enter the harbour with greater freedom and so change it from a magnificent 
mooring area to one of doubtful utility? 

"And thar wes not all, For seventy yeare dhere had cxied whet came to be 
known es the“ butle ofthe groynen” a dispute among experts as to the best method 
of stopping the erosion of Vaipin, the natural sandspit which constituted 3 northern 
breakwater arm to the harbour 5 If this were washed away the harbour as 
such would no longer exist. The Civil Engineer recently transferred from the 
Admiralty was confident that he ca cvercome all these dificulcs, but he_ was 
not yet forty years of age, and were they, 2s guardians of the public purse, to accept 
his word agilast the strong body of doubtful or adverse opinion which led it? 
in, even admitting that with his mare modern knowledge he might be right, 
was it not probable that the estimates of a professed optimist, like so many others of 
their kind, would be greatly exceeded, and prove to be beyond the financial resources 
Of the port, which were admittedly very moderate? 

So much for the engineering aspect, but as 2 Government they had also to con- 
sider the effect of a growing port at Cochin against certain roadsteads on the east 
coast of India, and especially against the old port of Madras and the stability of 
Madrss as the capital city, largely dependent as it was on the stability of ite useful 
‘but not toe prosperous port. Madras shipping agents and merchants had been 
quite explicit in their views. As one of them put it to me: 


i 
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“Here we are, with trade declining, and no visible chance af recovery. We 


can hardly pay our way as it is, and now there is this proposal to make another 
major port not wholly in British waters and probably not wholly under Brith 
con 7 


‘Such were the major doubts and objections which the Madras Government had 


to consider in 1920, and which led them to {at my own suggestion) a repre- 
sentative committee of sixtecn persons for the purpose of obtaining an opinion on 
the points at ise. In addition, they agrend to oy my plan forthe prevention of fur 
ther erosion along the suip of coast which as a breakwater to the harbour on 


its north side. 

The ad hoc Committee, as it was called, held many mectings and subcom- 
mittce mectings, and reached certain conclusions which were carried nem. con, Its 
members <iscussed much of the ground already described and agreed to the develop- 
ment of the harbour according to a plan, evolved during and out of their delibera- 
tins, whereby wharves and warchouses with rail and road bridges to link them to 
the maunland would be constructed, provided that the shipping agents were allowed 
tw handle traffic from mootings in stream up to a maximum of 500,000 tons per 
annum a generous estimate of the then exisung trade.* They submitted estimates 
and financial proposals as well as a preliminary plan. It was an excellent example of 
co-operation and compromise which astonished all who were watching events, for an 
agreed solution had been reckoned in the highest depree improbable. 

The report of the ad hoc Committee cnabled the Madras Government to come 
to grips with the problem. Here at any rate was an agreed and comprehensive 
scheme. And a month or wo later, after the monsoon storms, we were able to 
t-complete and obvious success in. stopping the crosion at Vaipin, another 

ain. We had thus taken two very suff fences within those first six months, 
but Gavernment spent another six months in weighing up all the chances and look: 
ing to the future. Briefly their conclusions were : 


(3) On the engineering side they wanted more provl of the practicability of 
dredging and maintaining a deep approach channel acrow the open sea, and 40 
approveil the execution of certain experimental plans submitted to them which, 
it was hoped, would settle the matter; 

(2) On the financial and administrative issue they invited co-operation of the 
Cochin and Travancore States. 


We were instructed accordingly as to (1), and on the sccond point Government 
set out on the difficult task of framing an agreement which would satisfy all parties 
and sccure the approval of the Government of India as well, On the general ques: 
tion of private interests and the affairs of other ports they took the broad view that 
Cochin harbour, if it could be as su , was an asset of so much im- 
portance thar it could not be allowed to remain in its rudimentary condition; that 
Biitish India as well ax the States of Cochin snd Travancore acoded induviries and 
communications a¢ well as a modern port to support their rapidly growing and 
literate population, and that in the event of war a harbour at Cochin might prove 
invaluable. It was the only port in India on the direct far-east route from Aden, and 
could provide in time fucl and wetes, freah peovisins and safe refuge from #ub- 
marines could accommodate seaplancs and airplanes as well as all kinds of 
ships, including large men-of-war vessels. It was the only deep port 
between Bombay on the west coast and on the east (omitting Goa, which, 
of course, in Portuguesc), and the busioces interests would have to adept thermeclves 
to a new order, av happens everywhere else when oeeasion demands, 

‘At this distance of time it is clear that the Madras Government, with His Exoel- 
lency the late Lord Willingdon both as Governor and active mover in this matter, 
handled a difficule problem extremely well. 


© It may be mentioned here that the import and export trade of Cochin was 
roughly balanced in value but not in quantity, exports being one-fifth in weight but 
five times in value over imports. 
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AD. 1927-1924: Tue Inranssts of THs INDIAN Statis 


The financial and pees naetrative aicemnene to which we have just referred was 
not negotiated without delay and difficulty, and its scope is so broat! that only an 
outline sketch can be given here. On the politica) side Lord Willingdon was con- 
vinced that sooner or Jater pressure would be brought upon the Government of India, 
possibly by business intcresis at Bombay. to abort the proposals, and he desired the 
added support of the whole countryside if and when matters reached a climax. The 
Madras Government, moreover, were not prepared to take the res} onsibility of 
financing the whole of the d 3 the wwo Indian States would have to pay 
their share. On the other hand, if the experimental work proved successful, Madras 
was willing to take responsibility for finuncing the next stage, the major dredging 
Works, provided they could first borrow from the Government of India it necessary. 
and then receive equated payments from the port authority over a redemption period 
of thirty years. As it happened, the cost of these majur dredging works was csti 
mated at a Sgure within the port’s financial resources, piven a madlerate increase in 
the landing and shipping «ues, and the Madras Government were in a fairly safe 
ion, 

Eventually the two Indian States and Madras each agreed to pay from current 
revenue a third of the cost of the experimental works recently begun aud a third of 
the development costs after the major dredging was completed and the harbour 
brought into regular use, hut for the later payments the Indian States desired to be 
recouped, and the only finoncial source appeared to be the cuftoms revenue. Until 
then this had been divided equally between Cochin State and the Government of 
India, but it was agreed that ultimately the nett total of dues collected on the buck- 
water system should be shared equally, cach party taking a third, including ‘Travan 
core, At that time this third share represented s noc inimoderate rate of interest of 
the ¢stimated contributions by the two States. 

Indian Cochin, however, raised a serious issue over a new point. In the scheme 

ut forward by the ud hoc Committee, a large reclamation of go acres of pew land 
[efterwards increased to 850) gured as a taast attractive muct wo the port finances. 
Nhe State naw claimed ois prospestive lind aa thelr awn property because 1 way 
to be made in their territory, thereby completely upsctting the bulance of financial 
stability which the Committee's proposals undoubtedly guaranteed. "he Madras 
Government, however, agreed to the State’s contention provided that a part of the 
and was retained for “ baron pero “and the State paid the “ cost” of making: 
the remainder, The terms “ harl poses" and “* cast were not defined. Other- 
wise Cochin State stood for “ the idhane: the whole scheme and nothing but the 
scheme,” but ‘Travancore agreed somewhat reluctantly, or so it seemed. ‘Their poxi- 
tion was certainly difficult. They already possessed at Alleppey, Quilon and ehe- 
where certain roadetead port under their complete control, apd these ports, or some 
of them, were in competition with Cochin, and with strong European support. Ie 
seemed anomalous even then that Travancore could shake hands on one side and 
challenge with the other, and on this point as well as many others the agreement 
provoked a grim smile from there who saw its technical ambiguities. However, the 
Government of India was nominated by all parties as sole arbitrator in the event 
of disputes, and it hele ig] felt that, somehow or other “alles sal reg hom,” a5 
they my here: all would come right in the end. - 

‘Actually the agreement served a very useful , even though certain erucial 
difficulties relating to the dispute about civil criminal jurisdiction and dual con- 
tol were perforce left over for the time being. Thus, following a hard won and 
somewhat uneasy and tentative solution from the enginecring aspect, there followed 
an equally uneasy and experimental agreement administratively, but in cach case 
nothing more id be done at the time. From the beginning Cochin seemed “ born 
to trouble as the eparks fly upward.” 




















ap, 1921-1924: Aw Uxrowaap Incipent 


‘Trouble, indeed, and of a much more scrious order was brewing elsewhere. Under 
instructions from the Madras Government my department was then investigating the 
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posubility of deepening the sea route between Ceylon and India, so that vessels pro- 
ceeding to and trom Madras and Calcutta could pass direct through the Palk Straits 
and thus avoid the longer journey round the east coast of Ceylon, often a very rough 
cone. It was an attracuve propusal, and entailed the cutting of a deep channel, prefer- 
ably passing through the island of Rameswaram, an old proposal previously explored 
by the South Indian Railway Company, because it had a bearing on the prospects of 
a somewhat unrcmunerative section of their railway. Rameswaram I: is coo- 
nected to the mainland of India by a railway bridge at Paroben and then juts out 
toward Ceylon, the sailway terminating at a place called Danaskhodi, where a ferry 
service to Ceylon takes over the traffic. 

The objects of my survey were first to ascertain whether such a canal and new 
sea route were pracucable, and second, if so, what the cost would be compared with 
the probable receipts. There was no suggestion on the part of Government that the 
proposals for n would be affected; it was an entirely separate matter dealing 
with enurely different lines of policy relating to cast coast matters, not west coast, 
However, certain business groups in Madras and elsewhere got together and framed 
proposals whereby a port would be built on the canal, and a concession obtaned for 
Ms working, after construction by a private firm who were also interested in. the 
proposal, Funds were to be provi the group under certain guarantees from 
Uorernment, and the outcome would be the gradual wransfer of a proportion of South 
India’s trade to a railway port on the canal and the decline or closing down of other 

ts, including Cockin, which it was said in some quarters might then be super- 
Ruous asa major port. “Ic was a far more revolutionary proposal than that of Cochin 
and promoted entirely by private caterprise. A provisional estimate had been given 
to the promoters based on certain speculations as to the nature of the ground to be 
excavated, and the figure looked very promising. 

However, as our survey procesded, it became clear that this preliminary estimate, 
while agrecing with one made several on before by a railway engineer, was far too 
optimistic. Part of the dredging would have proved difficult and costly, and there 
were complications and hazards which our comprehensive survey revealed only too 
clearly; the southern foreshore was rapidly accreting, sand dunes moved forward 
across the linc of the canal, the southern entry needed breakwaters, and mists of doubt 
hung over the costs of maintenance. In the end the capital charge was estimated at 
double the original Agurc, and more than double the estimate for dredging the 
approach channel at Cochin. ‘This in effect killed the proposal, though not without 
serious opposition and very unpleasant consequences personally. In some ways, how- 
ever, it was a valuuble experience, for the ways of big business were never quite $0 
mysterious afterwards, 

Meanwhile the experimental work at Cochin was proceeding steadily with the old 
plant available (all rather undersized), and after the monsoon of 1923 we were able 
to report progress. On every count technically we had no doubt that the results were 
satistactory and justified the prosecution of the major deedging | scheme, but after full 
consideration the Madras Government wisely decided to obtain another opinion. 
‘They furwarded the papers to an influential committee of three experts in London, 
where again the proposals were subjected to searching scrutiny, and I was minutely 
crost-cxamined for ten days before securing what, in effect, amounted to unanimous 
approval. ‘This occurred in July, 1924, and marked the end of our second big step 
forward, as 1 marked also the énd of Lord Willingdon’s term as Governor of Madras. 
But he was to come again as Viceroy many years fater, and once more bring his 
powerful aid at a critical time. 








A.D, 1924-1933: Tus Mancuants’ Reaction 
I must pass rapidly over the years 1924 to 1930. Shortly, a powerful dredger dit- 
charging through a long pipeline arrived’ at Cochin in May, 1926, and after'a brief 
setback established a deepwater channel out to sea in March, 3908; besides creating @ 
large area of good land inside the harbour and deepening the mooring areas, It was 
a ni micees, and the deedging staff, working on 3 bonus sytem, broke every 
known record for dredging output combined with low cost. To this day I know of 
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no better dredging combination than the Lord Willingdon and its pipeline at Cochin. 
‘As an example of its efficiency and that ot the Indian dredging crew (under British 
supervision), it sweeps the outer channel free from sift in three weeks’ work every 
year, the quantity being about 2,000,000 cubic yards, and the cost about a penny, of 
hittle more, pec cubic yard measured 1 situ. 

‘This success, however, had the result of reviving business apprehensions in Cochin 
and clsewhere as to the effect of a completed Cochin on the economic status quo of 
South India, and a determined attack was made, first on the harbour staff alter the 
setback previously mentioned (which entailed nothing more serious than the redesi 
aad renewal of the ball-joints connecung the units of the pipeline), and then on 
principle of development outlined in the four party agreement, to which the mer- 
chants representatives at Cochin had previously subscribed in 1925. Unfortunately 
the world slump in 1929-1932 coincided with the new development and hit some of 
the firms rather severcly, so that as the designs for the conversion of the harbour into 
a first-class modern port proceeded it was only too evident that nearly all the mer- 
chants of the south-west coast were again up in arms, The main cause of contention, 
as before, was the deep wharf, the construction of which would cut out lighterage 
traffic within the harbour in respect of raul- and road-borne merchandize. “To support 
their case the merchants insisted that Cochin would not ercate new traffic but would 
merely divert it from other ports, whereas all the information available from world 
sources indicated that a definite and often remarkable impetus was given to a port 
once new industries were assured of good rail and wharf connections. 

‘The dispute was further aggravaced by the sudden appearance af the South Indian 
Railway Company as yet another opponent and one also directed by a home board. 
What the railway company feared was a shorteircuiting of their goods’ traffic. In 
their case the lass was likely to be increased by the fact that, if goods were railed to 
any wholly Beith port on their sytem, the company tok the whale of the profits 
but if tuken to Cochin the trains would have to pass for sixty miles over the Cochin 
State Railway, and although the same company worked and were paid for working 
this line, only a portion of the profit would then fall to their credit. Similar objections 
arose in other railway quarters. The Madras Government took it all very calmly and 
called yet another large conference of all interested parties to discuss the matter 
de novo. ‘The late Sir Krishnan Nair, law member of the Madras Government, pre- 
sided very ably and affably, and after much plain speaking on all sides, blandly put 
certain motions which were cartied and which secured the principle of extension as 
proposed, but on a reduced scale. 

‘This, however, was succeded by much more imporwant discussions on various 
questions concerning port boundaries, civsl and criminal jurisdiction, customs adminis- 
tration and the like, during which the Cochin Chief Minister, a European officer of 
the Deitish Service seconded to Cochin, was pressed on all ad’: to agrec to a ceslon 
of Cochin territory for the purpose of jurisdiction. His reply was that whilé a single 
jurisdiction might well be preferable, for reasons it was not possible and 
there was an cud of it. The matter we to go to the Government of India. 
These discussions were all so contentious that the phrase “and so we have reached 
another impasse” hecame « common one. 

AA few months later the designs and estimates for the amended works proposals 
were submitted in Madras to a third conference. They were approved in principle and 
referred to the committee of experts who had been appointed to consider the original 
scheme more than eight years previously. Porwunately the intense opposition pro- 
Noked had necessitated an abundant supply of corroborative data, and the commence 
had no difficulty in confirming the general lay-out with certain technical modifica- 
tions which I covld accept.” ‘Tlus wat the way clear at last for actioo—as it seemed. 








AD, 1933-1935: Soux Mozs Bounsunus 

; Tn s lst flor the merchants ofthe pore and tome of ther alics made an aernpe 
in 1933 to throw over thei ‘wo yeart ,, but iadras 
Govecbmncat were Sted of these texgiversati abd bad mo in rebutting 
certain mathemacical fallacies upon which the claim was built. Meanwhile, howores 
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the Government of India, watching and waiting ar New Delhi, had beca recon- 
sidering the problem from other angles. Like the Madras Government, its senior 
officers had grave doubts as to the possibility of working such a harbour emoothly on 
the basis of divided jurisdiction, but even more important to them was the question 
ol its finance and the repayment of loans, Under the old four party agreement the 
Governments of Cochin and Travancore, it will be reracmbered, were cach to con- 
tuibute towards the cost of the final works, and for this they would receive a yearly 
payment of one-third of the nett customs reccipts, which in 1922 represented ‘a not 
immoderate rate of interest. But meanwhile the increased trade of Cochin and the 
expansions in the scope and scale of all-India tariffs had resulted in a remarkable 
multiplication of these receipts. Such a radical change had not been foreseen, and 
resulted in a financial absurdity which was clearly outside the spirit and intention of 
the original agreement. 

This development, hawever, was not entirely unexpected by my department, and 
we hart actually raed the question of the financial anomaly in one of our contribu 
tions to the discussions two years previously. Now we were at liberty to prepare 
and put Lorward schemes for solving the problems raised by the Government of India. 
Gur'plan for a redistribution of the customs reonpes by substuting, 2 maaitnum 
himit to the third share and a small percentage thereafter, was accepted; our plan for a 
unibed port authority was not. Once again the steady persistence of His Excellency 
Lord Willingdon, now a Viceroy, prevailed in the end and with the ardent co-opera- 

n ol a new Cochin Diwan (Chief Minister) a scheme of double jurisdiction with 
safeguards was finally evolved in 1935. ‘Thus ended five ycars of continuous effort 
which rexel the patience and rewaure of my wuarter staff almost beyond endur- 
ance and brought upon us the concentrated and objective criticism of four Govern- 
ments hesidey the nutsoobjectve criticism of every vested interest directly or 
indirectly connected with Cochin, 














An, 1936-1948: Journey's En 


From 1936 onwards 1 was appointed Administrative Officer for the Government 
of India ay well as Harbour Engineer-in-Chief. In that year the Central Gavernment 
took all major ports under their direct purview, including Cochin, and set up an 
advisory committee of eleven members to assist in its management. 1 was made 
chairman of this committee, and from the outset treated it as a statutory Port Trust, 
though, in fact, it had no statutory powers. It was most representative: there were 
two members appointed by each of the three Governments (the contro! of Madras had 
passed to the Government of India), two from various municipalities, two from 
Chambers of Commerce, British and Indian, and myself. The Government of India 
nominated the agent to the South Indian Railway and the port officer as their repre- 
sentatives, and the two Indian States of Cochin and Travancore sent senior officers, 
who were changed from time to time. From what hat been said it will be realized 
that there were few members with common interests, and we tried to find 2 ceason- 
able compromise for every contentious matter. Where agreement seemed lacking we 
avoided snap divisions and tet time do its work one way or another. We got along 
very well on the whole, and the Agenda and Minutes of the years 1936-1940 provide 
most instructive reading as to the problems which face a new major port. Mean- 
while, the new works were all proceeding smoothly and rapidly, but in 1937 came a 
threat and a great anxiety beyond anythii ously experienced. One of the largest 
‘"Malaber medbaoks” (which have existed from tine vamemerial off the south-west 
coast of Yodia) suddenly funged iuelf southward and invaded our long approach 
channel, Foot by foot, rapidly and inexorably the channel silted, and ly our 
reserve of extra depth specially allowed for monsoon silting was filled up three months 
before the normal end of the silting season. The Bibby Line passenger vesscls, which 
had started to call regularly, found themselves by the good fortune of consistently 
favourable tide levels, just able to navigate the channel safely. But the situation was 
tense. Such a development at Cochin was believed to be unprecedented in history, 
although exhaustive research discovered similar movements, but on a minor scale. 
Once again my department were involved in crucial investigations, and once again an 
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advisory committee (consisting this time of one experienced civil engincer and two 
well-known geologists) was set up in London at my request to consider our £ 

and documents. After the closest investigation and important research carried out at 
Rothamstead, the committee accepted our conclusions as to the cause and nature of the 
invasion, besides adding a most illuminating commentary on the whole subject, and 
further experience showed that the danger was neither irremediable nor so serious as 
had been feared. But the year July, 1937, to July, 1938, was fraught with deadly 
anxiety, lest, after all, Cochin was doomed to extinction or financial ruin. 

‘The following year brought the war and with it the postponement of our economic 
hopes, coupled however with the complete military justification of all our efforts, fur 
with the fall of Singapore Cochin became a bastion of India and the Commonwealth, 
with consequent naval, military and air force developments. If it had been created 
for that and for no other purpose its price was insignificant in the scale of war expen- 
diture. The whole of the harbour work, dredging and all other plant, bridges, rail- 
ways, stations, roads, buildings, wharves, a small dry duck and slipways, staff and 
equipment, cost less than 1,500,000, and we had saved, after twenty years of inter- 
mittent capital work, some £94,000 on our original estimate of 1y20, which included 
the same or equivalent items. All this work was done departmentally by Indians with 
a handful of devoted British engineers in charge, who were assisted by equally 
devoted Indian assistants in the upper grades. ‘They all worked together like Trojans, 
and nw praise is too high for them. And by 1945 the trade hud trebled itself. My 
deputy, Mr, D, G. Milne, c.r.e,, succeeded me in 1941. 








Sonamaxy anv Conciustons 


The history of Cochin port thus affurds an interesting example of economic evolu- 
tion, beginning as usual with the adventure of private enterprise on a small scale and 
ening with private enterprise still operating, but within, and according 10 2 key 
plun of facilities ocdered by Government for national reasons and in the interests of 
producers and consumers rather than intermediary agents. Ie is also, | believe, a 
unique example of co-operation and compromise between four Governments and 
the whole of a large business community, and casts much light on the following 
questions : 

1. To what extent should private enterprise and vested interests be allowed to gain 
a hold on the direction of public facilities such as ports and railways? 

2. At what point is a Government justified in assuring control over such facilitics 
and under what terms? 

3. What are the probable consequences of such intervention, and, arising out of 
these three points, 

4. What are the fendamental considerations which should govern the creation and 
co-ordination of all communications—cconomic, financial and administrative? 

‘After what I have written you will not expect me to labour the frst three points. 
Cochin tells its own tale. But as to the fourth you will no doubt be asking yourselves 
where should such Government intervention stop? In what measure is any Govern- 
ment sufficiently qualified, even with advisory assistance, to prepare 2 key plan of the 
proper functions of all trade routes, roads and railways, canals and rivers, shipping, 
‘ea ports, and ait part, ef, showing both their inter relationship and separate sphere 
of action? I know of no subject other than industry itself which is 10 wide and 
elusive and so much in need of sober research, not onfy in separate countries, but in 
the whole of the British Commonweaith as well. We need most urgently co-ordinated 
action between the Government services, the professions, and private business interests, 
in order to find the most practicable scheme of land, sea and sir collaboration, anc 
which will combine 4 maximum of efficiency with a minimum of cost. If it were a 
Mulberry or a Pluto I suppose we should get it. It is a matter of equally grave 
iny 

RA aoep in this direction seems to be overdue, and it is in this stepping forward, I 
think, that we advance towards that social security of which we hear s0 much. Social 
security cannot be forthcoming fram an Act of Parliament any mare than we can 
achieve peace by passing a vote in the local Vestry. The release of primal energy in 
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deadly form makes it axiomatic that world potentislities need a civilized world con- 
trol; and on this principle our Commonwealth will be immeasurably if ine 
communications afc unibed. Polidcally, aloo, nothing could be more desirab 

Such are a few of the constructive dons which seem to arise from my paper, 
and which } would submit for your With the world in ferment as it is 
we obviously need to have great patience and to keep our tempers; but we also need 
a live initiative and steady persistence, and we may have to take risks. “My 
admirals,” said Napoleon, “ win no vicwries, because they have not learnt that to win 
victones one must take risks.” Another brilliant Frenchman, you will remember, 
said of a certan problem : “IE it is only difficult it is already done; if it is impossible 
it shall be done.” Or, finally, as we used to say at Cochin, “* There is always a way,” 
and 1t was vlways so.” But, alas, not without deeply regretted casualties. Four of my 
most devoted staff died as a result of their laborious and exacting work; never did 
men bear the heat and burden of India more than these, and | record their names 
tn sorrow and gratitude: Mr. John White, dredging’ superintendent and chief 
engineer, pipeline; Khan Sahib Biccu Bala, chief dredging master, Lord Willingdon 
deedger; Rao Sahib Sambandam Mudaliyar, senior staff officer and secretary; Mr. 
Panchipekesan, office manager, engineering accounts section, 








BRITISH CO-OPERATION IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF CHINESE INDUSTRY 


By Proressor WiLt1aM Bann, D.S8C., F.INST.P. 


Tur Amertcan Drive in Noata Curva 


Ax the present time the schabiltation of North Chica is almost entirely am American 
responsibility. The repatriation of Jay is being arranged for by Ameri- 
cap ranopert couclfcon between the Chincre Communists and, Nauhahns i 
being prototed under American leaderships the distibution of elie fs being super. 
vised by American personnel; equipment required for tbe cebuilding of feecn dal 
services is coming from the United States of America and will bear American trade- 
marks. 

All Western groups in China fully realize, of course, that their future opportuni 
ties in that country will depend fundamentally on the goodwill of the Chinese people. 
While accepting their responsibilities in North China, the Americans have naturally 
gone all ou in every powible way wo win that goodwill ; 

On e joar policy ix still accept Americans, an 
have nb there extraterritorial Aight than any einer Westerners in China todays 
and yet to all appearances the i "9 








old times,” when British trade was 
in Tientsin, seem in danger of becoming just so much past history. Among Britain's 
“Qld China hands” there are some who suffer from Ameri-phobia, and who look 
upon the present turn of events in the Peking-Tientsin area as spelling the end of 
British trade interests in North China. The thesis of the present memorandum is, 
‘on the contrary, that the establishment of goodwill between China and the Ameri- 
cans is not only not detrimental to British interests, but, if taken in the proper spirit, 
can do nothing but good all round. 

Let us, in short, welcome, as do the Chinese themselves, the splendid work that 
America is attempting towards setting the Chinese once again upon their feet; mean- 
while, let us aleo Prepare ourselves t9 doa benchical business with 450,000,900 more 

sperous customers. If this involves friendly rivalry wi erica, what harm 
Fae there be in that? It is an ‘Ruatican cavition the Beedon to compete is the 
very lifeblood of a progressive ity. To the American, at least, there is 
ing inconsistent between friendly rivalry and eooperstion; they are’ the same 
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thing looked at from different points of view. We should be prepared to co-operate 
with America in that sense. 


(Crmvess Forsicn Poticy 


Nor will the Chinese object to such co-operation. It has been a cardinal point 
in all Chinese forcign policy since the foundauon of the Republic to play one foreign 
power off against another. Too much American influence in China will be just as 
distasteful to the Chinese as too much British influence. and it will not be very long 
before the Chinese will be encouraging British contacts so that friendly rivalry 
between us shall work to their benefit. 


Cruna’s Mayor Inpustaiat Neeos 


The field for development in North China alone 1 almost inconceivably vast. 
‘The writer has a painfully vivid picture of that field. ‘I'v reach sifety from Pekin 
my wife and 1 had to walk over 1,100 miles of mountain footpaths, passing throu; 
‘over 500 villages. Yet for only a few miles was it possible to use a respectable cart- 
track; and in all that distance we saw only three motor roads and one single-track rail- 
way—operated and patrolled by the enemy, This was in the Provinces of Hopei and 
Shansi, whieh, for China, are comparatively well industrialized, Imagine a region 
more mountainous than North Wales, the area of Great Britain, without a 
single motor road or railway! 

"he major needs for development are obviously : (1) road and rail construction; 
(2) irrigation, river conservation and flood control; (3) electrical power; (4) co-opera- 
tive farm mechanization; (5) goophysical prospecting and mining. Thee are 
roughly in order of priority for North China, but they apply in general for the 
“No foreign isi ition to develop all these things for the Chi 

fo forcign power is in a position to all these things for the Chinese 
purely as a piece of philanthropy. ‘The Chinese will have to do most of the work 
themselves, and they are planning to do so with technical assistance from abroad. 
They will succeed only in #0 far a8 the projects are supplied with adequately trained 
personnel in ever-increasing numbers. It is, in fact, well appreciated that the basis 
of succes in their industrial revolution is popular education in scence and technology, 

‘The Chinese are a conservative people. Their political revalution has been going 
on since igtr, and they are still at the educational stage where cuftural 
foundations are being carefully laid. Even the Chincse Communists believe that 
China has yet to go through a stage of capitalist private enterprise to build up the 
industrial revolution, Therefore there is no time like the present. It we can estab- 
lish British contacts with China’s drive for ilar technical education we shali be 
geting in on the ground Boor ax it were. “There may not be so much chance for 
* flag-wagging” through the windows, but there will be a very real opportunity to 
establish a moled friendship on the best possible foundation. 

‘Coxrvsat Liaison as an InvasTMENT 

Channels for vigorous co-operation in educational campaign already exist, 
first in our Christian schools and colleges China, afd theo in the more 
recent cultural mission of the British Council. writer has spent scventeen years 
with one of the leading Christian universities, and during that time was for one 
year scconded to work with the British Council’s mission in Chungking. 

‘The British Council's mission is frankly propagandist in the best sense. The 
cathusiastic pioneer work of the scientists and scholars on that mission was warmly 
welcomed by the Chinese. It was a first-class investment if measured in terms of the 

\will secured thereby for Britain in China. But the British Council is an official 
ly, and so limited to work through official channels; while it performs a most 
valuable function, it is not - 

The Chrinian schools and on the other hand, have had to face a different 
kind of disadvantage. While they have remained free of political and diplomatic 
Ues, they have had to overcome Chinese suspicions of their original religious 
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coselytic objectives, But it is now generally acknowledged that educational mis- 
Sone Mite Coie missions, in Ching, are p Bars worthy Christian enterprises 
for the sake of their own immediate objectives quite apart from the evangelical 
opportunities which they undoubi present. While there is and always will be 
a strong nucleus of missionaries on staff of all Christian institutions in China, 
whose main purpose is evangelical, there are others who have been attracted to 
educational and medica! work in China as in itself a direct expression of Christian 
idealism. 

This broadening outlook has carried the Christian movement in China a lon; 
way towards actual leadership of the nation’s re-awakening, and has predispo: 
the Chinese to accept our work as disinterestedly for the of the Chinese people. 
This was espectatly true of our war-time experience. From the beginning of the con- 
Aict our staff and students took a zealous part in the campaign, which eventually 
Urove the Chinese Government, against the advice of its best military experts, into 
armed resistance to Japan. After 1937 our students trained for war service, In 
Peking we made use of our neutrality rights to stay in cnemy-occupied areas between 
1937 and December, 1941, and trained Chinese patriots for resistance right under the 
nosey of the Japanese. Our students were smuggled through the Japanese zones 
to join up cither with the guerrilla movement in the neighbouring mountains or 
with the national war effort in the south-west. The Chinese are more than grateful 
to_us for that work and for the risks we can in continuing it to the last moment. 
After Pearl Harbour our Western stall were interned, and many of our Chinese pro- 
fessors were arrested and tortured. 

{ believe that largely through this war-time experience the Chineve have come 10 
accept the Christian groups in their country with unseserved cordial, Never betore 
has there been such an opportunity and such a dear challenge to Christian leader- 
ship as this goodwill represents. Chinese hove come to identify our Christian 
idealism with all that is best in their own enthusiasm, first for national survival, and 
now far social reform and reconstruction of a democratic China, Before the war the 
Christian universities were hard presscd in their endeavour to maintain academic 
standards in equipment and personnel as compared with those of the Chinese national 
institutions, But China has been exhausted by eight yeass of war and fifteen years 
af enemy occupation. The sums allocated for educational rehabilitation, even 
though they amount to as much as § per cent. of the national income, are pitiably 
small compared with the need. During the post-war period, therefore, the Chinese 
are looking rather towards the Christian universities for the fullest possible co- 
operation. Among the leaders of these universities there is a full appreciation of 
this challenge and abundant enthusiasm to meet it in the best spirit. What we 
need is adequate financial support. 





Tremwrcat Enucation 1x Noarn Crna 


Peking has always been and always will be the cultural capital of the 
Before the war there were in and around Peking more than six complete universi- 
ties, many technical colleges and a large number of high schools. ‘The sudent 
Population must have been of the order of 100,000, With the Japanese invasion of 
1937 only the two missionary universities were able to continue. Extensive damage 
was done to the other uaiverities, and severe lowes were inflicted upon their equip 
ment and personnel. Our British-tinked “ Yenching University” was not clored 
down until December 8 1941, when we in turn suffered damage and toss. On 
Qctober 10, 1945, school opened again for freshman classes on our campus even 
before the Japancte had locally been disarmed; full college work is ex to begin 
in is year. 

the national colleges had been closed down by the Japanese in 1937 we 

started at Yenching pre-enginecting courses az part of our work in chemistry and 
physics. During 1940 and 194 the writer was responsible for the administration of 
these technical courses. It is now planned to continue this work with financial 
support from Chinese business interests, and it ix here in particular that Britain 
play a much more effective part. It is the official policy of the university to 
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welcome contributions from British firms to our physics and chemistry laboratories, 
and to co-operate gladly with those firms in using these services ta their advantage 
as well as ours. 

‘The Institute of Physics (London) has recently given the writer an informal 
assurance that they will accept his supervision of the technical courses to be offered at 
Yenching, so that Chinese students could be entered as candidates for the British 
Natiunal Certificates in Applied Physics and Laborawry Arts, awarded jointly by 
the Institute and the British Ministry of Education. There is no doubt that our tech- 
nical students will be well enough irained 1 compete cn favourable terms for these 
certificates, specially if we are adequately provided with British equipment in our 
laboratories. This scheme should therefore prove 9 valusble link between China's 
technical world and British industry. 

It is rather obvious that at present the plans for training China’s future technical 
personnel are very largely American in outlook, and tend naturally to favour the 
development of intimate contacts only with American industry. But the writer feels 
confident that if the opportunities outlined here are scized with sufficient promptness 
and vigour this tendency can be very completely correcta 1 for exunpley the pre- 
cogincering sciences, physics and chemistry, including also mathematics, vould be 
explicitly British contributions to the training scheme, there js every reasun w believe 
that Yenching University’s Science College would become x first-rate example of 
Anglo-American co-operation {or China's reconstruction. 














Tue Cxartence to Barisy Innustey 


In this report emphasis has been placed upoft North China and Yenching Univer- 
sity, because that is closcr to the writer’s personal experience. Dut it iy obvious that 
schemes of international co-uperation for their success chiefly upon accidents 
of available individuals, At cach of the Christian universities throughout China 
there are groups of British professors who find co-operation with their Chinese and 
American colleagues both congenial and stimulating. If these British groups are not 
given full financial backing we shall be lost in a Rood of American philanthropy, 
and before many generations of students have passed through our laboratories China's 
enginecrs will have come to regard Britain more as an Rivorieal curlosty than an 
active ally. 

It we are given full financial backing from British firms we ean, on the other 
hand, guarantee that as American plane for the development of China's industries 
pre British contacts and British prestige will proportionately increase. By thus 
establishing oureclves at the outset we shall be able to make a full and acknowledged 
contribution to the whole structure of the Chinese industrial revolution. 

Associated with Yenching University in the north are the Mukden Medical Col- 
lege and the Checloo University at Tsinan in Shantung. At Tsinan an excellent 
meteorological observatory was maintained in connection with their rura) recon- 
struction research projects. The Chccloo Medical College has also won a high 
place in the esteem of the Chinese. 

In South China, Fukien Christian University and Lingnan University (Canton) 
both do science work of a calibre and local significance similar to that of Yen- 
ching. Fukien is particularly strong in industrial chemistry, while Lingnan was noted 
for its agricultural work and cconomic biology research. In Central China there 
are Ginling Women’s College and Nanking University at Nanking, and Hua Chung 
University near Hankow, all doing their first-class scientific work; Nanking has 
an especially fine agricultural college whose work for China can be compared with 
that of the U.S. State Department of Agricufture for America. In West China, 








where the need for industrial devel is so immense, we have both British and 
Canadian associations with West China Union University at Chengeu, Here the 
Agricultural Department is doing excellent practical work for the welfare of 

people of Szechuan Province, and the Schoo! of Pharmacy was the fret, and sul 


st, school in the whole of China. 
_ In all these British-linked universities ia China British staff members co-operate 
in China’s technical training programme. In all of them there are similar forceful 
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reasons for greatly strengthening British contributions as a sound investment for 
the future of British relations with China. Every one of these universities can 
become excelent examples of Anglo-American ‘cooperation towards the devel 
tment of modern Chinese iodasty, the birth ofa prosperous, free, united, democratic 
China. 

If any British firms would welcome further information regarding the Christian 
Universities of China they should correspond with the Secretary of the China Chris- 
tuan Universities Association, 25, Charles Street, London, W. 1. 


PROGRESS IN THE PRINCIPALITIES 
By a CorrEsPoNDENT 


I—HYDERABAD 
As the principal advis: 


of H.E.H. the Nizam of Hyderabad, Sie Mirza Ismail takes 
administrative responsibility in the premier State at a yuncture of singular importance 
in the history, not only of Hyderal itself, but of all of the Indian States, and of 
India generally. For in this year ot grace 194 the Princes and political leaders of 
India have a rendezvous with Destiny, and the outcome of their joint deliberations: 
will determine the fate of their common motherland for generations to come. It will 
fall to Sir Mirza Ismail not only to bring into operation the new Constitutional 
Reforms recently Rromulgated, but alo to give practical expresion to the spirit in 
which they are to be applied, it being hardly necessary to stress that the interpreta 
tion given by the Executive to a legislative advance of this character is hardly less 
imporiant than the terms of the enactment itself. 

In regard to domestic affairs, the States are as fully entitled to freedom from 
external intrigue or intervention as arc the Provinces in British India, and, unless that 
is fully recogoized, the emergence and development of an Indian Union or Federation 
may be dismissed as a vain hope. “ There have been times,” as the then President of 
the Hyderabad Executive Council, Nawab Sir Sa’id-ul-Mulk Bahadur of Chhatari, 
remarked a short time ago, “when, faced with active hostile intervention in our 
internal affaires, we fele that the obligations of 3 Feet neighbour were not reatized 
by some at least of the neighbouring Provinces.” Hyderabad herself has always care- 
fully avoided “interference or partisanship of any kind in the internal affairs of 
British India,” and insists that this attitude should be reciprocated. As the President 
also affirmed : “* Hyderabad will not stand in the way of fulfilment of the legitimate 
aspirations of British India for political and other freedom.” Nevertheless, “it would 
be a great national calamity if, in the passions of the moment and Julled by the sense 
of false security which our narrow escape from wholesale invasion and the subse- 

went victory of the United Nations have created, we ignored among other things 
te advantage of a free and equal partnership in the Commonwealth such as Cana 


and Australia enjoy. 
1 of the future that partnership provides within the larger but 
























“In the uncerta 
more fixed company of the United Nations 2 community of interests among different 
and widely scattered peoples, free in every aspect of domestic and external affairs, 
and a guarantce of sccurity such as mo single organization is yet capable of 
viding.” It can hardly be said that the Paris Peace Conference has made 
comments less pertinent. 





‘Meanwhile, without neglecting political influences either within its own borders 
or immediately beyond them, Hi is forging ahead with projects of economic 
a ¢ which the Industrial ion now in Britain is doing much to pro- 


mote. In a recent issue of Hyderabad Information, outlining some of the coura; 
dev tal schemes now in hand, it is recognized frankly that industrially the 
State “is not as well advanced as it should have been. ‘Whereas ip British India 
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capital investment in industries is a thousand million rupecs, working out at Rs. 35 
per head, in Hyderabad it is only $0 millions or Rs. 5 per head... Under these 
Circumstances, if Hyderabad is to exist as a modern State in the precent-day woeld, 
it will be necessary for it to develop its industries and agriculture by tapping all its 


potential resources—mineral, water, soil and power.” Practical schemes now await 
implementation, acing theit origin back to the appointment of a Post-War Plan- 
ning Board, with a fullfiedged Secretariat. in 1943. Especially welcome is the 


recognition ‘that agricultural and industrial development are interdependent and 
therefore must proceed hand in hand, Plans so far submitted embrace a wide field, 
and cover education, public health, the training of personnel, irrigation projects, the 
establishment of new industries and the rehabilitation and expansion of cottage 
industries. Those most closely concerned in the formulation and furtherance of 
these schemes have been as ready as more detached observers to weleome the advent 
of Sir Mirza Ismail as affording the best possible assurance of vigorous and sus 
tained action designed to assure these schemes the fullest and most speedy imple- 
mentation. 


1—MYSORE 


If we may regard food production and the acquisition and distribution of im- 
ported food supplies at Mysorc's most urgent and important problem at this period, 
then she is fortuaate in finding as Dewan, in succemiot to Me. Madhava Kau, a sates: 
man with such a wide range of experience in Indian and international affairs as Sir 
Ramiswamy Mudaliar, who has recently taken charge. As Mr. Madhava Rau recalled 
in an address to the Mysore Representative Assembly, the rainfall in the Suate during 
was the lowest oa record for many years, the average for the year being 29-49 
inches compared with the thirty-five years’ average of 37-73 inches. ‘The consequent 
short fall in the production of food grains in the State was over 300,000 tons, or nearly 
40 per cent. of the total production in normal years. In sume areus the loss of crop 
was of courte far greater than this average figure, and it hecame necessary to supply 
food grains, not only to the landless classes, but to a very large number of agricu 
turisth who’ wore unsble to raisc food erope sufficient for tele Fequlsements, Gn the 
other hand, procurement bas been less than in previous years, individual surpluses 
being much and smaller in size. 
¢ population affected by the adverse scasonal conditions is about 3-3 millions, 
of whom 1-2 millions have to be supplied with food grains for the whole year and 
the rest for about six months. Imports fall heavily below noeds, even on the basis 
of the attenuated ration to which the population are now reduced, but Government 
are doing their best to make the available stocks and resources go as fur as possible 
and to see that they are distributed cquitably. Substitute foods like gram, potatocs 
and groundnut are being issued to supplement cereals. In order to popularize the 
use of wheat, its selling price has been reduced {rom 3 sects to 4 seers per rupee, 
the difference between cost price and selling price being borne by Government, 
Government have unhesitatingly followed a policy of subsidizing food supplics. Ta 
2 year of doughs it is obviously difficule to rake any summer crops: nevertheless, 
special efforts have been made to encourage the cultivation of quick-growing tood 
crops where conditions are favourable. 
"n. Mysore, a2 elacwhere in Indie, one effect of the prevent shortage hin boen to 











impart a powerful new: stimulus to irrigation projects in every category. There is 
2 Ween desire in some parts of the State to innall clectrically deiven pumps for Uf 
irrigation, and everything possible is being done to meet the demand. A subsidy for 
tinking istigation wells has proved. popular, one of the conditiens being thax ‘nly 
food cfops should be grown on the lind irrigated by the wells during the next three 
ears, Larger schemes are also being pushed forward, irrigation projects receiving the 
ighest priority in the powt-war reconstruction schemes, Of the rwenty-nine itriga 
tion works included in the five-year programme approved in 1944, sanction has been 
accorded to ten to bring 40,000 acres under irrigation. The agreements fi 
utilization of the waters of the Tungabhadra are about to be ratified, and 
Mysore Government hope to be shortly in a position to undertake the Lakkavalli 
Vou. xin. - z 
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ject, which is designed to irrigate 18,000 acres and generate power to the extent 
oF 700 tp. and the Tangs Se = whieh wil rigs me about 27,000 acres. 

approved long-range improvement aim at_stepping- 
up the production of paddy by 500,000 pallas in five years and include schemes for 
large-tale distribution of improved seed, manure and agricultural implements, manu- 
facture of compost irom agricultural waste, provision of tractor service improve 
ment of agricultural instruction and training and the formation af a Board of Agri- 
cultural Research, Some of these schemes are already in operation. 


IIL—BARODA 
During his viceroyalty Lord Linlithgow missed no opportunity to impress on 
the sealer Indian States the desirability and the is Bee he becacoe of joint 
services where their individual resources were it juate sustain an adequate 





standard of administration, Current political trends in India appear likely not only 
tw accentuate the soundness of this advice, but to accelerate its adoption, and it is 
therefore opportune to note the progress of the most important initial experiment 
undertaken in this direction. 

‘As the Dewan of Baroda, Sir B. 1. Mitter, 2.c.s.1., observes in his administration 
report or 1944-45, naw available, “there has been no event in the recent history of 
Baroda of greater historical significance than the attachment of some 250 States, 
talukas and chtates of Gujaratand Kathiawar, occupying more than 600 equare 
miles, on arca almost as large as the State itself. If the States arc to make their 
influence felt in the polity of India they must so adjust themselves a3 to form units 
as nearly equal ax possible in size, ion and economic and cultural develop- 
ment to the Provinces of British India, The very small States, in themselves, lack 
the exsentials for such development, and unless they scek to acquire the power of 
such growth by voluntary association with Scates like Baroda, they can have no 
place in the future. “The frm establishment of conditions in which these areas 
will secure and en unity for jevelopment * is the object 
nderlying the new felationship, and the Bartda Government are pledged payee 
that po eflort will be spared in tits realization.” 

There is ample evidence in Sir B. L. Mitter’s report to justify his claim that this 

ledge is being fully redeemed. Special financial grai 

Jor rural development and the edueation of the 
and the whole administration of the attached area has been reorganized. Two special 
officers, with deputies, have been appointed to assist them. A special department 
under the Commissioner of Agriculture has been created for rural development and 
the extension of the co-operative movement. A judicial service for the exercise of 
residual jurisdiction has, been established, the police force las been enlarged, and 
various departments such ax public works, sanitation and education expanded to 
meet the needs of the attached areas. 

The social services, for which the State is justly famous, are being rapidly extended 
to these areas Compulsory education has been introduced in some arcas and 
nchayets organized in some villages. Dispensaries and maternity hospitals ani 
Hlinics have been sanctioned, and the services and the medical and educational insina- 
sions of the Stave thrown open to the people on the same terme at are enjoyed by 

wily 





nts have been made, including 





the subjects of the State. Loans have becn advanced to units which were 
indebted to free them from usurious creditors. In the schemes for post-war recon 
struction, also, ample provision has been made for the development of these areax by 
building roads and raifwaye ‘and opening dispensaries, rural reconstruction centres, etc. 

‘This later provision is of epecial importance, inasmuch as during the last three 
jears the Government, in common with other administrations in India, have 

n evolving plans directed towards doubling the standard of life in ten yearn 
Inevitably such a programme involves mainly 2 wide intensification of current 
activitics in terms of education, communications, improved agricultural out-turns, 
industrial development and so forth, and Berods, as the Dewan says, is fortunate in 
that aixry years of regenerative efforts and achievements have laid the foundations of 
Progress. 
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Of industrial schemes of the first order the most important is the erection of a 
twouunit shipbuilding yard at Port Okha capable of constructing four ships annually 
of 8,000 tons each. textile industry, already the most important, is to be re- 
inforced by the construction of ten to twelve new cotton mills, Sir Cyril Fox, who 
made a special geological survey, suggests that there are possibilities of developing 
glass manufacture of s high order, ccramics and coloured cement, In order to assist 
industrialists, it is planned to establish industrial areas in Baroda, Kalol and Biltimora, 
which will be provided with railway sidings, roads, electri , Water and labour 
housing facilitics, Furthermore, negouations are in progress for taking electric 
Bowe i bulk from the Bombay gd system from 1997, rand in this eave the Baroda 
plant will function as a standby plant. 





JV.—_BIKANER 


At the Budget session of the Bikaner Legislative Assembly the Finance Member 
revealed that a special Development Fund has been created to finance the five-year 
Development Plan of the State, that the share of the Bikaner, Government in 
the Bhakra Dam scheme of the Punjab Government will be 7 crurés, for which pre- 
liminary work is going on, and that the State's investments from accumulated sure 
pluses in Government of India securities exceed 2} crores. 

‘When finished the Bhakra Dam—which the end of the war has enabled to pro- 
ceed—will irrigate about 2,000 square miles in Bikaner and bring provperity to 
thousands of cultivators and to the State. “ Together with the Gang Cabal Area, one 
of our vital and important assets,” said the Finance Member, “ it will remove once 
and for all the spectre of famine or scarcity in the State, and also meet the demand 
of the growing population of the State.” 

Bikaner, a8 one would expect, is making generous provision for exservice men 
now returning to civil life. A scheme sanctioned by His Highness the Maharaja 

arantees the returned riors reservation of certain posts in civil departments to 

¢ extent of 25 per cent., various concessions to enable them to settle down as pros- 
perous agriculturists, such as grants of land in the fertile Canal Area at easy prices 
Payable in six annual instalments, laying out of an exservicemen’s model village 
where land may be granted to them without the liability to pay land revenue for five 
years, grant of interest-free loans repayable in casy instalments, and facilities for the 
education of their children and for training in agriculture. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ANGLO-TURKISH 
ALLIANCE 


By Prorgssor Nistat Erim Kocarit 
(Deputy, Member of the Forcign Affairs Commission) 


‘Tne tripartite alliance between Turkey, Great Britain and France, signed in Ankara 
on 19» 1939, for a period of fifteen years, is an achievement which can be ex- 
pected to play a part of first-rate importance in the post-war political combinations, as 
it has during World War 1. i 

‘When we examine this alliance from the point of view of the imponderables 
which Britain is attached to in her international relations and of the real Turkish 
interests and ideals of peace, we cannot abstain from arriving at the conclusion that 
the close relationship between ‘Turkey and the British Commonwealth will increase 
from day today and give fal ren. ved'astis 

in fact, a Turkish-British alliance is a necessity arising from geographical and his 
torical conditions, ‘The Turks are aware of the fact that Great Botaia, during the 
second half of the eighteenth century and throughout the nineteenth century—that is, 
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back in the period of the Onoman régime—had made great efforts to prevent the 
Onoman Empire from being destroyed. Britain has always given the Onoman 
Empire 4 helping hand as long as the latter could stand on her fect by some kind of 
support. Yet, whether it be due to historical necessities or to the delay in under- 
standing the course of world affairs, the Outoman Empire was shattered under several 
natural or artificial causes. 

‘The situation hac changed again as the Turkish War of Independence ended suc- 
cessfully and a ‘National State” was established to meet the present conceptions and 
political necessities, ‘The Treaty of Lausanne, dated July 24, 1923, is 2 document 
thich marks the beginning of this new era and which brings about new possibilities 
in Anglo Turkish relations. 

‘Turkish Republic has never deviated, in her foreign policy, from the prin- 
cipls she set in the days of her foundation. The major ones among these principles 
were to establish a modern State within totally national boundaries (that is, on the 
territories which originally belonged to Turks and where the population is gy per cent. 
‘Lurkish), and, in order to attain that goul, to follow the poy of peace at home and 
peace abroad. 

In accaridance with the main principles of this policy, ‘Turkey, during the years 
lollowing 1923, has signed pacts of friendship with all her neighbours. 

‘Th second step in the rapprochement beeween Britain and ‘Turkey was the pact of 
friendship signed in 1926, with the United Kingdom as the mandatory of Iraq. ‘The 
fact that the two Governments, with great loresight, have solved the Mosul oil 
problem definitely, and have established a cordial friendship between themselves, was 
so important as tw constitute a tusning-point in the world ol Hastern politic 

From the time that Turkey became a member of the League of Nations, by 1932, 
her contucty with Writain increased gradually. With the Nazi régime coming to 
power in Germany, and owing to both the sceret and open agreements thut could 
catily he realized among the dictatorial régimes because of their common goals and 
tmethoals, the peace-tving countries of the workl were forced to come closet to each 

er. 

Especially Itaty’s assault on Abyssinia, regardless of the League of Nations, had 
worried! the reat lovers of peace. 

‘As a result of Mussolini's Fascism the political balance in the Mediterranean and 
the Neur East was facing preat dangers. ‘This new situation accelerated the rapproche- 
ment between ‘Turkey and England, both of whom arc directly interested in thie 
region. King Edward's visit to Atatisk in the summer of 1936 was an open ex- 
pression of the steadily increasing friendship between the two countries. Although no 
political treaty existed between. the two countries, Britain helped the economical 
develapment of Turkey by opening a credit. 

‘This credit and the help of the British experts made possible the establishment of 
the heavy industry in Turkey. 

‘The identity of views between those countries which were not pleased with the 
order established after World War J, began to crystallize. Many intrigues were 
being fostered by the Axis. Hitler, without giving consideration to any moral prin- 
ciple, repeated one fuit accompli afccr the other. : 

‘The years 1938 and 1939 witnessed many events, all of which could have been a 
couse for World War 11. It was time for the countries to choose their camap and their 
part. For Turkey this camp had been decided long ago. The republican Govern- 
ment decided to take the side of the Powers who believed in preserving the peace, 
in following the path of right and justice and a friendly policy between all the 
nations of the world. ‘The negotiations taking place between the Turkish and the 
British representatives in Ankara in the spring of 1939 resulted in the Declaration of 
May 1, 1939. This Declaration was the Rerald of a tune alliance. Indeed, the two 
Governments declared that there was an identity of views between them, and that 
they decided to sign a final long-term agreement. In addition, they declared that if 
before the signature of the agreement hostlitice broke out in the Mediterranean repi 
as a result of aggression, the two countries would collaborate and would be ready to 
give every posible fupport to cach other. They announced openly that neither this 
declaration nor the forthcoming agreement was directed against any third power. 
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From this date on the close relations that have been established continued with- 
outbreak. In the month of August there happened an event over which Turkey had 
to think a lot: on the occasion of Ribbentrop’s visit to Moscow the German-Saviet 
Non-Aggression and Neutrality Pact was signed, Considering the geographical posi- 
tion one would think that the signing of such a treaty by Turkey's northern neigh- 
bour with Hitler might cause Ankara to follow an absofutcly neutral policy, i nothing 
else; and even those who had experience in political affairs had claimed at the 
time that the only course for Turkey to follow was this policy of neutrality. Fvents 
continued to occur that would apparently prove them right--on the moroing of 
September 1, 1939, the Second World War began with the crossing of the Polish 
frontiers. This innocent country had been overrun, within a few weeks, by the 
invading armies coming from east and west. 

The Ankara Government wished to show her faithfulness ww the policy she 
followed since the establishment of the republican régime, proceeding towards the 
destination she had set out for, with the declaration of May 1. It was necessary not to 
sacrifice the principles, however terrifying the emporary crises of te day were. ‘The 
Turkish peaceful and humanitarian ideals did oot allow Turkey to remain an 
observer at a murder scene, and especially to become the hetper of the assassin. 
Turkish character is one that always desires to help the intiovent, the just and the 
one who is in the right. So, after the solving of some technical problems, a tripartite 
pace between Turkey, Britain and France was signed in Ankara on October ¢9, 1939. 

The reason necessitating the signature of this pact had been explained as an 
expression of the desire to establish mutual assistance, to resist apercssion and 
to sign a pact in compliance with ther interests of national security, ‘The signatries 
had undertaken to help each other when confronted with an agprctsor, to run to one 
another's aid, utilizing all that which is in their power, and had laid down the pro- 
cedure according to which this co-operation was o be carried out under all kinds of 
probabilities. 

From this date onward England's policy towards Turkey and Turkey's policy 
towards England were kept within the frame and the necessities of this alliance. In 
order to give Turkey any other kind of assistance aad to get her Ally ready to face all 
sorts of probabilities that might arise, England gave Turkey a credit and as much 
help as her own war efforts would allow her, and also helped her to equip her country 
as well as her army to answer the requirements of war. Thanks to her wise a 
firm policy against the aggressor nations, Turkey never became a burden on her 
Ally. Some circles criticized from time to time Turkey's political attitude towards 
Germany; but now that the war is over, bring able to look at hugs in 2 more objec 
tive way, one can point out with satisfaction that Turkey has always avoided any step 
that might have jeopardized her alliance or left it inert, On the cuntrary, the policy 
‘Turkey followed succeeded in stopping the German advance at the ‘Thracian front 
in 194i and 1942, and, according to the British Press, also strengthened Great Britain's 

jasition in the Near East. From day to day this fact is «liminishing the bitterness 
felt in this country wwards the unjustified criticism made against Turkish policy 
during this war. : 

We would also like to express our thoughts on this important subject. President 
Ismet Inénii declared on November 1, 1945, in the Turkish Grand National 
Assembly: "In being able to remain a bulwark protecting Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, 
Palestine, the Suez Canal and Egypt, Turkey rendered the greatest possible service to 
Great Britain and her Allies that could have been © from this alliance. It is 
no matter of coincidence that Hitler's armies did not march through Asia Minor, but 
the result of the Turkish Government's untiring and hard efforts. The Turkish 
Army was kept mobilized, and its entire strategy was organized to meet a possible 
German attack.” . F 

‘There were some people who asked after 1943 why Turkey did not take an active 
part in the war. The President's speech answered these questions. He said: 
“Turkey entered the war immediately after she was asked by her Ally to do to.” Tf 
she had entered the war prematurely the German as well as the Bulgarian Armies 
could have invaded Thrace, because the Anglo-Saxons had no intention of opening a 
front in the Balkans, The task of expelling the Germans from this region would 
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have fallen to the Soviets, Thus Britain would have had not only two drive away 
forcign armies from Greece but also from Thrace. 

In short, the alliance between the United Kingdom and Turkey has been highly 
effective and productive during the war. 

‘The war has ended; though the warld-peace bas not been established, a new era 
has started. The alliance between Britain and Turkey has been signed for fifteen 
years, Therefore both Governments have legally undertaken the sume. obligations 
towards each other. If one signatary Power need help, the other is under the 
obligation of giving it. The legal standing being such, let us consider the matter from 
the point of view of bringing in harmony the principle Pacia cunt servonds, and the 
rule Rebus sic stantibus. Should we analyse the Turkish-British relations from this 
Point of view, what result wonld we get?” Nothing is changed and nothing will be 
hanged as far as Turkey is concerned. 

is country has, from the ideological viewpoint, 2 wholehearted belief in the 
principles of ‘and democracy represented and defended by Britain. The re- 
publican régime has been established with the aim of transforming Turkey into a 
Rational unity, adapted to Western civilization. 

The works achieved in this country, in spite of all sorts of difficulties, within a 
period of nearly twenty-five years, have attracted the admiration of neutral foreign 
observers. But the duty is not yet accomplished. On the contrary, a great deal more 
has to be achieved. Attempts are being made in the field of culture, the results of 
which will be seen in fifteen years’ time. Efforts are being made to develop agricul- 
ture, to establish an industrial potential to a certain extent, and to achieve the 
development of the country in general. The war, however, has somewhat hindered 
all these, and now an endeavour will be made for a speedier realization of the plans 
and programmes. But for the scoomplihment of these things foreign aid is required, 
both in capital and specialists. ‘abave all, the solution of all these problems 
depends on there being peace and security. | Hence, Turkey has to maintain a policy 
of absolute atability and security, and Keeping away from all sort of adventures, 
necessity is an imponderable of the Turkish foreign policy. 
is very reason the motto which had been accepted, or, better, discovered, by 
the far-sighted Government official on the day of the establishment of the republican 
régime stil keeps its value after the Sccond World War. Ie is: “Peace at home, 


ce abroad.’ 
While keeping up with this policy, Turkey will cooperate, naturally, only with 
those Geriatr ho think like herself ‘and who do oC coins to he farthtul xo the 
Principles and codes to which she hersclé is bound. There is no need to give an 
explanation about the direction in which British foreign policy is developing. ‘The 
peoples of the British Commonwealth have spent, in their effort to overcome the 
invaders, all the resources of the kingdom, to a degree of nearly exhausting them 
totally, and are recorded in the annals of history as the great heroes of World War II. 
The British Goveroment which has not abstained from thinking of the basis on 
which the peace is to be built, even during the most violent periods of the struggle, 
has become the pionect of the United Nations Organization by repeating the prin- 
ciples of the high ideals of the Atlantic Charter, together with the United Stutes of 
America, 

‘There falls now pon the shoulders of every nation a duty as hard ae che winning 
of the war : to establish a fair peace status to maintain it. We believe that this 
hard task, which is at the same time an honourable one to the same extent, will be 
accomplished through the co-operation of justiceloving nations. The Government of 
the United Kingdom gives courage and strength to the nations who have united with 
her under the same ideal, with the policy she has been following since the San 
eer tey b detanlned tod too—very much as at the hen she, believing 

‘Turkey is Ji lay, asat time wl » believing in 
the principles Britain defended and expecially in the herolsn of the British 
hhad noe hesitated to sign a pact with Britain as the 1939 tempest was approsching— 
todo all that the can, to that the alliance in question may develop in compliance with 
the afore peace, deal and that it may give beneficiary results for both conntrice 
concerned and for humanity, ‘The Brita’ uation ia known by ber nobility, perfec. 
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tion of character and pee severance, The Turkish nation, on the other hand, is famous 
for her benevolence, itude, dauntlessness in face of danger, and devotion to her 
rights and liberty. The only outcome of the alliance of the two characters that agree 
with each other so well was “ results,” both for themselves and for the other 
peacetoving nations. This will be the same in the times that lie ahead. 
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I—TURKISH TOBACCO 
By T. Vaxscuons 


Tonacco was introduced into the Ottoman Empire catly in the seventeenth century, 
and its cultivation commenced in 1687 by order of the then reigning Sultan Sulcy- 
men I, Ever since that date wbacco-growing has remained in the hands of small 
farmers in certain limited areas, with the accumulation of a wealth of knowled; 
and experience unequalled in the cultivation of any other crop in this county. The 
crop in all its aspects comes under the Ministry of Custums and Monopoly. ‘There 
are three principal tobacco areas: the Agean coast, with Smyrna as the centre; both 
coasts of the Marmore (including Thrace); and the Black Sea Coast, especially in 
the neighbourhood of Samsun and Trabzon, Tobacco is also grown in scattered 
areas along the southera border, but these are of less importance. Formerly some 
of the Ener tobacco grew in Macedonia, its gaa rk homes bux 2 the 
exchan, tion over twenty years Immigrants ght with them to 
Roots bork ed sea snd expe ace a 4 

This is not the place or the occasion to discuss the origin and development of the 
numerous types of tobacco to be found in Turkey. It is sufficient to recall that the 
lage lel variation of climate and of wil inthis county have of couse, been 2 

incipel factor in the emergence of the present sharply distinctive types. Rou; 
toe ogy atone end of the fale are the Uighe , Stnallteafed, mail sul sro 
Aegean ibacros type of dey conditionc; and a the other cn the dark rely lege 

|, strong tobaceos of the humid Black Sea coast. The Marmora district repre- 
sents a transition area, although it has also special of its own. Probably the 
finest of all the tabaccos are grown in the Samsun area, for so closely do they approach 
the ideal in every desirable quality thar they can be amoked straight, without blend- 
ing. ‘Theis nicotine content is as low as of 1 per cent. 

‘About twenty years ago a tobacco institute was established with the aim of im 
proving and standardizing the large number of types then existent, The institute 
moved into its present quarters near Istanbul in 1935, and it is now engaged on the 
second part of its programme--standardization. Seed at the institute or one 
of its three branches is issued to selected villages in each of the twenty tobacco dis- 
wicts, where it is grown under wrict supervision. ‘The produce of these seed farms is 
then ‘distributed throughout the district, and itis hoped to repeat this distribution 
every three years. By 1951 all tobacco villages should be growing one or other of the 
focty-odd standard types. The institute is extremely well equipped and run, and, as 
‘one of its activities, it olds four-year courses for the training of tobacco experts. 

T shall not touch on the cultivation, but will pass on to the harvesting and curing, 
for it iain thee proceses that Turkish tbaco difers oo markedly from the Amer. 
can sorts. Just as with tea, the leaves are individually , starting at the bottom. 
of each plane and Gaishing with Se Saad ene! duce or tour weeks later, The 
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At the curing houses every leaf is inspected and sorted into one of five grades for 
the particular type of tobacco. The leaf is rebaled (a term that often includes 
individual packing of each Icai stacked for fermentation. Fermentation takes 
place in stare during each of three successive summers, the bales being frequently 
turned, and the temperature being carefully controlled. The ripe leaf is again 
inspected before final storage, or before blending Thus, throughout the whole pro- 
cets neither is any form of attificial heat applied, nor is there any form of adultera- 
tion, By the way, it is rather interesting to note that onc of the principal adulterants 
of American type tobacco, liquorice, is grown on quite a large scale in Southern 
They slely for expors to America. 

‘Most of the labour in the sorting rooms of the curing houses is female. In the 
Jargest house in Istanbul there are about a thousand women workers out of a total 
of 1,500, Not only is special clothing, with changing rooms and bathing facilities, 
food and a canteen provided, but there is a first-class crache for the smaller children, 
with a doctor and nurses in daily attendance, Each child has its own locker and toys 
in a large play-toom; special food is provided, and when I visited the créche all the 
children were fast asleep in an afternoon siesta in their cots, Of courte, one could 
cat the bial dinner off the floor in the créche, as anywhere else in the building. 

wih end this bref review of Turkish tobacen leaf by timphasizing its distinguit 
ing features. First, we have the carefully bred strains of seed selected to suit the 
climate and soil of the particular district to which it is allotted, and the particular 
qualitics which are desired. Secondly, we note the individual attention given to each 
ingle leaf between the time that it is plucked and time that its curing is completed, 
for it is submitted to at least four inspections. In fact, in view of the atmosphere of 
real craftsmanship which surrounds Turkish tobaeco, you will agree, I am eure, that 
it may properly be designated the Rolly Royce of all tobaccos, 





IlL—A JOURNEY IN NORTHERN TURKEY 
By Miss H. E. M, Campion 


Moozan Turkey is a land of contrasts. Fine modern concrete buildings and tarred 
rood are found side by side with peasant’ huts and mud tracks. “The latest sypes of 
passcnger aircraft touch down on well-laid-out airports, while a short distance away 
the farmer is returning home in his ancient bullock cart. On the modern State farras 
tractars and the newest scientific devices are used to promote bigger and better har- 
vests, while in the village fields the labourers leisurely follow their old ox-drawn 
ploughs. ‘These contrasts fascinate the traveller, and remind him not only of present- 
Say improvements throughoat the land, but also of the wore of life of other days 
When I journeyed from Ankara to Sivas in Central ‘Turkey a short time ago I 
felt very strongly the fascination of this blend of old and new. An up-to-date plane 
flew us canwards over the bare brown hills and winding green valleys of Central 
Anatolia, where the peatants were labouring to bring in and thresh their corn harvest, 
‘A two-hour Aight brought us to Sivas, the centre of a Province and a modern indws- 
trial town, Bue it is not only this by any means. Historically it has always been im- 
portant, as its ancient wonderful buildings bear witness. The finest of these are the 
Selguk medresses, with their lovely doorways and slender minarets adorned with blue 





S, 
From Sivas we went to Amasia, one of the most picturesque towns of Turkey, 
built slong the rocky porge cut out by the Yeqil Irmakt The ancient fortress, which 
Zamerlaine besieged in vain for weven months, and the magnificent tombe of the 
Kings of Poncus hewn in rock, show the importance of Amasia in patt erat, ‘The 
eszeatday town, with its white houses inging the river, its fine strects and 

-s, and busy market, indicates that it has by no means lost its significance in the 
Turkey of today. 

‘The country round about is lively. The fertile valleys through which the Yegi 
Inmak and ite wibutarics fow are intensely cultivated by the peasants up to the. 
-shopes-of she cocky bills. By an ingenious arrangement of modern waterwheels along 

t 
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the rivers they bring up never-ending streams to the higher levels, and are thus able 
to use otherwise barren land. ‘These People are wonderfully kind and hospitable. 
Time and again, when we went out into the country, we were met by farmers who 
offered us grapes, peaches, and, above all, the famous Amasia apples. ‘These are the 
best in Turkey, and originally came from English stock. All the fruit here ix very 
good, and an especial delight to the thirsty traveller. 

Our next stopping-place was Samsun, 2 thriving port on the Black Sea coast. {tis 
a comparatively modern town, but outside it are some mounds recently excavated by 
the Turkish Historical Society, which, show thut this region was inhabited in. the 
very earliest times. Now Samsun is the centre of tobacco production. In the late 
summer the leaves are picked and carefully threaded, and hung up to dry in the hot 
sun on walls and on special frames. At night, lest the cold should injure them, they 
are catried into sheds. In passing through the villages at this season at is interesting 
to sce the golden brown festoons of tobacco leaves fastened acrow the grey stone 
houses. When the leaves are dry they are made into bundles and sold, Then 
they come into the factory for processing before they are made into cigarettes 
in the country or exported. "We were lucky enough to be shown yust such a factory. 
Large numbers of women are employed, who dexterously unthread the tabacco leaves 
and grade them according to thir type and quality, ‘This isa skilled oxcupation, and 
it is fascinating to watch the rows of whiteclad girls and women working #0 busily 
at their tasks,” After the grading has been accomplished the tobacco is cleaned, and 
is once again sorted before being done up in bales, These bales arc kept for a year or 
so before being exported, and care has to be taken to keep them at an even tempcra- 
ture in special warchouses. 

Our trip from Sivas to Samsun was not long, but it showed us much that was 
essentially Turkish, Bare rocky hills and fertile valleys; fine modern streets and 
ancient historieal buildings; hard-working hospitable peasants and industrious factory 
workers. These are contrasts that strike the traveller and make him wish to know 
more intimately this lovely country and its inhabitants, 











Il.—SPRING IN ANATOLIA 
Br D. W. Jauzs 


Sriunc, of course, is finished now in Ankara, The “forty days’ rain --or, more 
properly, “forty afternoons’ rain"—ended officially on Pulm Sunday, though this 
year was unusually wet and rain continued even into June. But you can say that 
with the first of June the halcyon Anatolian spring is over and the summer sun will 
hegin to scorch away the colour from the landscape and to reduce the hilly. apd 
valleys to a pastel picture of blue and grey. ‘The process, though delayed this ycar, is 
settling in, and before the colours fade I want to tell you a little of the wonder of this 
Anatolian spring. 

Spring to me began on February 20, when, with snow stil] on the ground, T met a 
ten-year-old friend of mine returning from’ a walk with a magnificent bunch of 
crocus he had found in one of the tree-sheltered valleys that lead out of Ankara. I 
set out myself the following week-end to see what signs of spring I could find, and 
T came back with two varieties of crocus, the, yellow ankyrensis and the purple 
micranthus, and the crocuslike marendera sobolifera. (You musta't think that 
because I may toss off the Latin name of a plant or two I am a botanist: these 
names tuok me much labour to find, mainly through picking the brains of my 
botanist friends, for the books on the subject of the flora of Anatolia are admitted 
to be insufficient even for an amateur.) ‘There is the survey by Dr. Mrause, which is 
a compilation, not intended to be exhaustive, of Boo species he found round Ankara. 
There is the great work of Dr. Gcorge Post, on the flora of Patestine, Syria and the 
Sinsiexhaustive for these countries, but not touching Anatolia. And for those who 
care to read Latin and have access to a complete library, there is Boistier’s monu- 
mental work Flora Orientaliz. But until the work now being undertaken by one of 
Turkey's leading botanists appears, with its exquisitely coloured illustrations, there 
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is no complet: and authoritative work svailble to the enthusiastic amateur, | How: 
ever, 1 euppose it ia not really very necessary enjoyment ian 
landscape to be able to name all the flowers accurately by their botanical name, and 
if a glencrum species is called loosely « poppy, bile herm ie done. In fact 1 think 
the Turkish peasant gets more enj ‘out of the flower by calling it gelinetk, 
the “little bride,” than do we pocido-inveliectusls who graduate from “ poppy” to 
“‘horned-poppy” and then to “ glauciwm iflorum.” 

‘This by the way. We were talking of spring. In February, while the last rath 
skiers are tisking their bones over the thinning snows ofthe surrounding mountains 
round Ankara the snow is disappearing, and exposing to view not the soft tender 

‘ot new grass, but the burntup reddish earth, sprinkled only with dead 
Glindes and. teatcle.” ‘This lack of early spring gram may make the landsca 
Jook bleak for a few weeks—but it has a most important effect later on. For 
whereas in England the most flowered pasture or hillside is a composition of 
green spangled with the colours of the in Anatolia when the spring gets 
underway the landscape is a composition of colour picked out with occasional green. 
This flee comes later, in April and May, but even in March one secs whole shocts 
of golden yellow against the reddish carth—the golden yellow of the little hypecourn, 
‘The barren earth begins to be pricked aut with minute white sandworts, speedwells, 
the pretty little androsace, and by mid-March whole areas are becoming white with 
the first of that prolific and maddeningly complicated family, the erucifere-alyssums 
and shepherd's purses. (Later, this family is going to scent whole acres round 

Lcornke) 








Ankara with a fine night-stock—matthiola 

The countryside is beginning to take on colour, Now is the season (if you can 
pick a day after a fine spell, when the abominable Ankara mud, which should be 
exported in large quantities as an excellent glue, has dried a litde)—now is the season 
for country walks. Out to Dikmen, a long lazy shoulder of a hill erowned by a lone 
holy tree, where you may find the first Star of Bethlehem, and the first grape 
hyacinths. Out to the lakes, Emir Gali and Mogan Gali, ‘where you may find 

larch flowers like the water crowloot, and where you may sit for hours watching 
the best collection of water-birds outside St. James’ Park—storks nesting on the 
chimneys of the little village of Golbasi : herons—the proud purple one and the 
hunchback night heron; hawks aplenty—the March herricr sailing over the reeds, 
and the kestrels nesting in the caves : even the shy bittern allows himself to be seen, 

Or you can go out to the sharp triple-point of Hussein Gazi and look for—and 
find—fritillaries, both persica and green. A ced fox starts up fifty ahead of 
you: a hare only a yard ahead. This is a fine season, early April. The air is coal 
and fh and favigerating, and che county, just beginning 1o be coloured, invites 
you. But next month, May, is the season of colour. 

‘By May the really vivid Aowers are out, forming huge carpets of colour, acres in 
extent, over the Anatolian landscape. Even on a short walk round Ankara you can 
see the whole of a hillside scarlet with poppies, while the opposite side of the valley 
is blue with borage. Take the train to , and it is an experience more vivid— 








and possibly even more unreal—than the most gorgeous of Fitzpatrick's celebrated 
travelogues in grows technicolor. The corn is up by now, green and gold, some- 
times spriokl ‘with scarlet poppies, sometimes with blue cornflowers. year's 
fallow lics lilac and magenta with great splashes of Iarkspur and dead nettle. The 
most enormous toadflax—larger than an English garden snapdragon—forms blocks of 
lemon-yeliow alongside the railways. In the marshes grow yellow iris—not singly, 
but in bold masses. Up che hillsides the wild thyme puts a lace veil of lavender over 


the grey rocks. 
Red vo complete the coloured picture are the summer birds ‘The most 
taculer is the roller, 2 blue-green and dovecoloured bird 2s vivid as a kingfisher. 
You cannot imagine a richer sight than a roller, tumbling his acrobatic way acrows a 
field of larkspurs and poppies! Then there is the rose-coloured pastor, a decorative 
and gregarious Ayer, who streaks across the fields with translucent salmon- 
coloured win, wide. You had a tlk 2 few weeks ago on the hirds of 
Anatolia, so f shall say no more about them beyond these two. 

This, then, is the painted landscape you may expect to see any spring in Anatolia. 
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At feast, this is how it strikes me, as 2 poor amateur painter, a very amateur botanist 
and ornithologist, and the father of ao enquiring chld for whom anrwers must be 
produced. And this I think, is how it the tourist, who, now that com- 
munications are opening up agzin, will begin to come to Turkey. Already you can 
enter Turkey by two railways—from Greece to Istanbul, and from Syria to Adana 
and Aokara, You can come by airline from Egypt via Cyprus, and soon possibl 
from Athens. Or you can come by steamer from Greece, Palestine ot Egypt. Trav. 
in Turkey ts comfortable, and hotels in the peincigal towns excellent. 


IV—FISHING AT BOLU 
Br H. B. Frswcn 


I nave fished for trout in many rivers in the British Isles and other parts of the world, 
but I cannot remember having a more pleasant and successful fishing week-end than 
she “one I recently had at Bolu, one hundred and scventy-odd miles north-west of 
Ankara. 

1 was indeed fortunate in being vsked to jin a party ot friends, all members of 
the various British services in Ankara. The five of us sat down one Thursday even- 
ing and made plans for an carly start next morning at six. Having arranged our 
kat, collected stores, cooking utensils and all the other equipment required for the 
teip, we went to bed, arranging far the one and only alarm clock to go off at five next 
morning. We had the two cars packed by five-thirty, then breakfast and off. Dawn 
was just breaking as we sped down the deserted streets, and then, leaving Ankara, we 
passed the airport just ax the sun was rising. What a grand morning it was, fresh 
without being cold, typica} autumn weather, and about ax perfect as you will find it 
in any part of the world. The road all the way to Bolu is mainly good—at least for 
anyone of motoring experience—and we arrived there without mishap round about 
noon. My hos paid a visit to the Vali or Governor, and must have been a very 
welcome visitor, as 1 watched him, with my tongue hanging out, carrying a bole 
of “ Scotch] The inhabitants of the town got a lot of amusement, and J got a lot 
of embarrassment, at seeing me wearing shorts, | shall most definitely not wear 
them next time. ‘Leaving the village of Bolu and passing through lovely wooded 
country for some thirty miles, we turned a corner and there was the lake} A lovel 
stretch of water, some 400 acres in extent, wooded down to the water’s edge. It di 
not take us long to unpack the cacs and get ourtelves settled in the Rest House, and 
then out with the fishing tackle for the evening rise. Three of us went out in a 
rowing boat, taking it in turn to row, so we had two rods always fishing. Halt an 
hour's rowing was the rule, but if anyone caught two fish in succession he then took 
the oars. Not knowing the best stretches we milled slowly round, disturbing the 
water as little as possible with the oars.“ Your rowing is hopeless,” said ine host; 
“you are frightening the trout for miles around.” “No,” said I, “you want 0 
change cast and put on brighter flies. Anyhow, my half-hour is up; I'll show 
you!” When his rod nearly bent double, the argument finished and we were all 
tension. Slowly the fish came in, fighting all the way. “Don't hurry him, don't 

him, let him tire himself out," we called. He came, a nice, well conditioned 
rainbow trout skilfully landed by Brownie. Only 2 half-pounder in perfect condition, 
and what a game fellow he wart We landed half a dozen more by dusk, then a dip 
in the lake, supper and bed. Next morning I was rudely awakened to find I had 
overalept and missed the carly morning rise, and half a dozen “rainbows” were 
sizaling in oatmeal, carefully tended by John, who rightly brooked no interference. 
A dull, cloudy day with plenty of mist, reminiscent of the Scottish lakes—" just the 
day,” we said. Off we went, and that day we landed a couple of dozen, averaging 
just over half a , the biggest abgut one and a quarter posnds, but in poor can 
dition. We got the ape “ fics,” Teals, Butchers Zolus bein; ive— 
plenty of red and tinsel. next day it wes the same story: we another 
Eouple of doen, ‘The moment of the day occurred when a lady member of 
the party landed seven fine trout in three-quarters of an hour; she had never held a 
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rod before! That made we fishermen keep severely quiet] Later on the same lady 
got herself--I mean her line—hopelessly entangled in weeds, and we shouted copious 
advice, but she paid no attention; her luck and she actually not only succeeded in 
landing thrce pounds of weeds but a three-quarter-pound “rainbow ” as well. 

On occasions two fish were landed at the same time, and on our last day we had 
two boats as our party had received a rei _ 

‘As we only had une landing-net we had to usc a small wicker basket is the second 
boat, but our naval friend used it to great purpose when one of us, half aslecp, hooked 
a fish. Hall out of the boat, I hung op to his hind leg while he mancouvred the 
basket under the fish. Up it came, complete with fish, but, also to our surprise, with 
a sccond fish on the tail Ay! Well, I feave you to imagine what happencd! " Any- 
how, we linded both. In the middle of alk this my jacket caught fire. 1 had rammed 
ny lighted pipe im my pocket! “However, a bucket of water put the fire out, and 
very carly extinguisbed me as well. In all, we caught sixty-nine trout, ninety per 
cent. al which we ate for breakfast and supper. None of us wanted to return next 
day, including our car, which refuscd to start until she had been towed a couple of 
miles. E think we all have the right to put our names in Wao's Who, with the added 
recreation Fishing. 


THE NEW CHINESE AMBASSADOR 
(From A CorresPONDENT) 


No Chinese Ambassador has ever known London so well as Dr. Cheng Fai-ting, or 
F. T. Cheng, as he prefers to be called. Asa youth, studying law at London Univer 
tity, he knew it in the splendid days before the frst World War, when the cinema 
was still a curiosity, and great comedians like Dan Leno and Maric Lloyd (much 
appreciated by the young student) upheld the traditional English comic stage against 
hen crooners and’ “coalblack tmammics.” ‘He saw. the Zeppelias, hateful fore- 
runners ot the atom bomb, come down in flames over ighgaic. With his young 
wife and children he braved the U-boats in the North Sca on his return to China in 
1917. More recently he knew London in the feverish, unreal peace of the 1930's, 
when the Chinese Art Exhibition (at which he was Special Commissioner) seemed to 
supply the only touch of sanity amid degraded verse obscene watuary and “factory” 
architecture. Now he has come back to a London very different from the regal city 
he first knew, shabby and neglected, bewildered and uncertain, bound in the thousand 
chains of austerity and burcaucratic restrictions. 

One may be sure thar London has a specially warm corner in the affection which 
life has taught Dr. Cheng to extend to all mankind. Acting on select matures, the 
proctice of law, the wide experience it brings of the infinite frailties and helpless 
foolishness of men and women, cannot but induce a deep tolerance and sympathy for 
one’s fellow-creatures, And Idr, Cheng is a great lawyer. He was Quain's prize- 
man at London Universiy, where he took brilliant degree, and was the fist 
Chinese to write “LL.D. London” after his name. Having been called to the Bar 
at the Middle Temple, on his return to the Far East he practited in the Hongkong 
Courts with marked distinction for three till 1920. 

‘Then came a period in Peking as Judge of the Supreme Court, member of the 
epoch-making Law Codification Commission and Law Professor at Peking Univer- 
sty. He left Peking just before the last great war lord, Chang Tesolin, fied to his 
death in Manchuria and the Nationalist armies marched triumphantly in; and for 
three years he practised law in Shanghai, Afterwards he was in Nanking as Vice-, 
sometimes Acting-, Minister of Justice and Judicial Adviser, until in 1935 he came 
to London for the Art Exhibition, from which he was appointed 2 Judge of the 
Inernational Court of The Hague. It is to the credit of the Germans that, when 
they invaded Holland in 1940, they treated the Judges with due respect and had 
them conveyed safely to Switzerland, where Dr. Cheng and his family remained 
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until this year, when he flew back to China for a bricf visit before taking up his 
Pott io London in succession vo Dr. _ Wellington Keo. 
jut whatever qualities Nature a together may have given De. Chen, 
have been broadened and deepened by his lifelong devouon to the teachings of 
Confucius, from schoolboy days in Canton, where his father was 2 prosperous mer- 
chant, and Hongkong, to the weary war years in Switzerland, when he completed the 
book China Moulded by Confucius, which tells etter than any with which the 
peesent writer is acquainted what Contucianism 1s. Christianity apart (and Con- 
ucius, be it remembered, pointedly avoided religious instruction). there is no system 
of ethics that contains higher or more practical guidance for what a man should be in 
himself and towards his neighbours. ‘The chintzu, as visualized hy Confucius, 
master of himself alike in prosperity and adversity, courteous and consierate to all 
about him, is indced “the very part knight and gentleman,” 
It is no exaggerated compliment to think that [3r. Cheng comes very near to this 
He is not a professional diplomatist (London is the hrst post of the kind that 
he has held), but, to adapt the words of the Bourgeo's Genulhomme, “tl fatt de ta 
i ir." Chinese wit, the law, and perhaps some ot Confucius's 
repartces have given him remarkable skill ia parrving awkward questions, but with 
the fricndlicst air in the world. A tall, burly man, he is dignificd without a trace ol 
assumption, No one would dream of ‘taking liberties with hun, and no one would 
have the least sense of restraint in talking to him. He loves ro entertain; he is a 
delightful talker and possessed of the keenest sense of humour, 
There is no doubt that Genera} Chiang Kai-shek used much thought in picking 
out an Ambassador specially likely to be acceptable in London; and London wall not 
{ail to appreciate thar dhought and the resule af it. 

















THE BASIS OF AN INDO-BRITISH TREATY* 
By K. M. Panikkar 


INTRODUCTORY CONSIDERATIONS 


‘Tre question has to be considered at the very beginning as to why there should be an 
Indo-British treaty, a long-term agreement between England and India, which would 
necessarily limit the initiative of both countries and tie thera together in a partnership 
which might not be welcome to cither. Is there between the 1wo countries that range 
of interdependence which makes such a development inevitable? Is there no other 
alternative which will serve the interests of cither party better? Unless these ques- 
tions can be satisfactorily answered, the mere fact that India is now within the British 
Empire, and, therefore, from the point of view of peaceful evolution, a partnership 
between the two will be the most satisfactory process of development, will not carry 
conviction, however reasonable such a point of view may be. Indian nationalists 
fervently desiting independence, and unhappy in their present relations with Britain, 
will have to be satisfied that it is in the interests of India to have such a long-term 
agreement, and that there is no better alternative open to them. Equally, the British 
people have ta be satisfied that, in undertaking new commitments in the East on the 
basis of a free and independent India, they have no better alternative for safeguard 
ing their position, The inescapable necessity of such a treaty is, therefore, the first 
thing to be demonstrated. ‘ 

Tn order to answer these questions, it is necessary to consider some of the more 


* This article i the text of the introduction by the Becher of The Basie d en ine 
British Treaty, and is reproduced with hi - nowledgments to the 
Pe a a at New Bake" palchcd ye Cad Uo 
tity Press, 
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important factors in the world situation . “That situation has now assumed a 
pattern which obviously necestitates 2 oseitecation of political systema which have 
come down to us, In the nineteenth century the accepted ideal was 2 comity of 
nation-States, Within the framework of that conception it was possible for big States, 
as well as small ones, to co-exist happily on the basis of a ncbulous but well-recognized 
cade of international law, In fact, principles of international law which deve 
from the time of Grotius, and the growth of the small state of Holland, lated 
the existence of such States, and provided for a world-order on the basis of equality 
of all States. That cra finally cnded in 1914, and the attempt to revive it in the 
pence treaties that allowed the first Great War sees tHe roo taps icaviabls time- 
in the acceptance of revolutionary changes in ideas, The et present war 
bis exposed the nakedness of the situation, There are only three Great Powers, and 
the claim of France to be a fourth is accepted only as 2 matter of courtesy. ‘The 
Charter of the United Nati based on a realistic acceptance of the difference. 

More than even the striking disparity of military strength, the changes brought 
about by the new weapons, atomic bomb, lent artillery, air-power, etc., have 
made the power of nations dependent on their scientific organization, extent of space, 
and widespread national efficiency. In the period before che recent war it was possible 
for a nation like Japan, with limited homelands, to be a Great Power. In fact, in 
the nineteenth century and the first half of the twentieth century, compact territory, 
if organized efficiently, was an advantage. Prussia in her war against Austria-demon- 
strated it, Bot today space is an essential factor in national strength, in combating 
the atom homb and propellent artillery. ‘The small nations have ceased to count, 
and can exist only under the protection of Great Powers. 

‘A third point which needs to be emphasized is the change in geographical con- 
ceptions brought about by the growth of alrpower._ ‘The arrangement of power in 
the past was only with reference to land and tea. The air played no part. "Today it 
is different. We have to adjust oot groeraphy ‘to the conditions of air-power. In a 
recent contribution General F. S. Tuker has tried to work out the revolutionary 
implicaons of air-power on ge and national power. The abolition of frontiers 
as we koow them, the pattern of invasion directly in the heart of a State (as in 
Holland in 1940), the ineffectiveness of narrow seas for protection—all these clearly 
mean the doom of the small State. 

‘More than all this, che three Great Powers have not only taken up their positions, 
but defined their areas. America's ix hemispheric and is not immediately 
‘open to challenge. The position in the Eurasian continent is what is of vital a 
immediate importance to us. Here the heart of the continent has expanded from the 
Pacific to the Adriatic, and controls the Baltic. For the first time what turned 
out to be the abortive attempt of Jenghiz Khan, the Heartland of the Eurasian con- 
tinent is united under one iron control. The genius of Mackinder pointed out tong 
ago that the power that controls the land mass from the Carpathians to the Pacific 
will have established an impregnability in » an extent of space which cannot 
be penetrated, and a strategic position ‘which can’ strike anywhere it choosés. That 

ex today is organized Sot in the primitive manner of Jeaghis, with bandaged 

jorsemen for communications and catapults for artillery. It is industrially ul, 
closely knit, capable of the highest reaches of science in every sphere, and with its 
military fortes at » high pitch of efficiency and prestige 

‘The transformation of the steppe land from mere space into a seat of industrial 
and military which Mackinder foresaw has already taken place. The old 
weakness the Heartland, that its centres of jon were situated in areas vul- 
nerable to external attack has been overcome, in the first place by a dispersal of indus- 
tries necessitated by the German invasion and secondly by complete elimination 
of Central European Powers. Today the Heartland has taken up its position as the 
one organized land mass in the Eurasian i 3 

As agpiney the est of the continent, #2 = ized, the previous Great Powers of 
Europe have become puny States. The only which could bave organized a 
continental resistance has been destroyed, and Russia has made it amply clear that 
will not permit the revival of a new Reich. In effect, only what the geo-politi 
thinkers call the Rimland is left outside. 
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The power of Great Britain always lay on the Rimland, based on Portugal, 
Gibraltar and Malta. So long as Asia pe atic this gave her the photo 
r of offence and defence. Today the position is completely changed. The 
organization of the Rimland, if based on ind alone, will be insufficient against 
the power of a great continental nation, not dependent on sea communications and 
self-sufficient in every respect. If the maritime arcas of Rimland have to be organ- 
ized, ic can only be with the assistance of a large land mass which is oceanic im im 
interest, and which can be made reasonably safe from air-power. ‘The organization of 
maritime areas is possible only on the basis of an Angiolndian ‘Treaty. ‘The 
great land area of India organized to a high Bitch of industrial efficiency at one end, 
and Great Britain at the head of a Western at another, can keep the maritime 
areas together. There seems to be no other way. From the point of view of Hritain, 
the necessity of an Indo] th alliance is clear. Without it her position in world 
politics will be untenable. 
Tt may be argued chat, if Britain developed her African territories which lie closer 
to her, she could obtain the space power required for her greatness; that, with the 
utilization of the material resources of Africa, the disparity of power can be redressed. 
Accloser examination will show that such a scheme is impracticable. In the first place, 
while the African territories may be una ible to the continental power of 
Europe, equally they are in no position to form a base for an approach to the con- 
tinent. ‘Thirdly, in the present state of African peoples, the organization of A(rican 
man-power, on the basis of a sense of national freedom, scientific cfficiency and local 
leadership, will take a very long time. A final, and to my mind conclusive, argument 
‘inst the African alternative is that it must lead to an abandonment of Southern 
and perhaps of the Mediterranean. The Russian claim to the “ freedom of 
the Dardanelles" and to bases on the African shore has shown that she is already 
determined to press for equal status in the Mediterranean. Jt is essentially the clam 
to cut the Rimland into two, and thereby prevent the organization of the maritime 
arcas into an independent State system. An African policy, leading to the surrender 
of the Mediterranean area, will be suicidal. 
If, from the Western point of view, an alliance of Britain with India is necessary, it 
wally so from the point of view of India. It is clear that, without such an alliance, 
India mvust inevitably fall within the orbit of Russia, Why should it not be so? it may 
be asked. The reason is simple. So far as Russia is concerned, the indian Peninsula is 
merely a Rimland area, of no particular importance to cither her strength or her posi- 
tion. ‘India’s organization as a Great Power is of no vital concern to Russia. India’s 
weakness and backwardness will not materially affect her, any more than the weakness 
of Mexico affects the United States. All that Rossia will be concerned with will be to 
sec that India does not join any other ‘On the other hand, in the organization 
of a maritime State system, India will be one of the pivotal areas. It will be in the 
intereste of all her associates that she is strong, well organized, industrially advanced— 
in fact, a nation in a position to play her réle in the world. A weuk, ineffective and 
industrially backward tadia cannot te a prop of the alliance, for, without India being 
such a prop, the alliance must fail. In her own interest, therefore, India has the best 
chance for fulfilling her national destiny as a partner in the maritime State system. 
‘The essential fact is that India is a maritime State with a predominance of interest 
on the sea, She is the one truce Rimland, whose continental affiliations are com- 
paratively negligible. From the continental point of view of Eurasia she is only an 
abutting corner, walled off by impassable mountains. From the sca and air point of 
view, on the other hand, she is one of the great strategic centres. From the maritime 
point of view she is claimed to be an “air islanc She is the natural air transit 
Centre of the maritime areas. To the maritime State system India is invaluable. To 
the continental system she is unimportant. a, se 3s 
‘Therefore, it goes without saying that India's true interest lies in the capitalization 
of her national and positional importance, and not in being absorbed within an orbit 
where she will not count. She can ensure future peace and work out her destiny 
as a Great Power only in such an alliance. 
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JHE INDIAN STATES IN THE FUTURE 
By Prorzssor K. R. R. Sastry 


In addition w the cleven Provinces there are in India 601 Indian States governed by 
rulers lng, medium-sized and inconsiderable. These cover an area of 712,508 square 
miles, while the Provinces have an arca of 1,006,173 square miles, They vary in size, 
population, revenue and level of soternal administration, 

‘They range in importance from Hyderabad with a population of more than 
18,000,000 to the tiny principality of Bilbari with a population of 37. The 283 
Kathiawar States, excluding 9 large States, have a total revenue of Rs. 135 lakhs, 
"The area of 178 of these States is from 10 to 100 square miles each; 202 States in India 
have each an area of less than 10 square miles, and 139 less than 5 square miles; 70 
States have each an area not exceeding square mile. 

In the days of the East India Company these States increased in number owin; 
to the policies of subsidiary alliance, subordinate ‘co-operation, mediatization ai 
imperial consolidation pursued towards them. Theit independence was impaired, 
however, by a gradual change in the policy of the British Government in India, 
Many Indian States had maintained an independcat existence for hundreds of years, 
and some States, including Travancore, Jammu, Orchha and Hyderabad, and many 
of the Rajput States had never becn conquered or annexed. 

‘With the remains of sovereignty intact, with Rulers who have some of the rights 
of forei, tentates while travelling abroad, and their » like their cousins 
across the all-too-thin frontier, are Britsh-protected subjects while travelling outside 
their States, the status of Indian States may be described as quasi-international, 

The territory of Indian States is not British territory; the subjects are not British 
subject, The States are political communitics, The laws of England do not apply 
to them; they are outside the jurisdiction of the British courts. They are interna~ 
tionally subordinate to the authority of the Crown. In cases of grave misconduct of 
a Ruler the Crown, under its prerogatives, has taken action extending in some 
instances to deposition. 

The problem of Indian States under the pending Constitution is twofold. Firstly, 
reduction in their number by absorption of smal} units so that there may be proper 
administration on modern democratic lines, Paramountcy has become a huge has- 
pital with a number of patients undying but suffering from incurable diseases. The 
second necd is the evolution of the Rulers into constitutional monarchs of the number 
of States that can survive. These States, which vary in size and standards of civil- 
ized administration, have to be reduced to a manageable number to become useful 
units of the proposed Indian Union. 

The Cabinet Mission proposals contemplate a union including British India and 
Indian States. The Executive and the Legislature at the Centre is ta be constituted 
from British Indian and Indian States’ representatives. The States are to retain all 
subjects and powers not ceded to the Union. “ Paramountcy™ is to be handed back. 
The question is how to reduce their number. A small committee of the British 
Cabinet can go into the facts and regroup these States, pensioning off the very small 
ones and amalgamating others cither into Indian Provinces or adjacent States, 

The students of the probleme in India have much to gain by digesting the wise 
words of Hamilton and Madison in the Federalist! History has taught through the 
U.S.A. that the only way of reconciling different races and varying units to a common 
effective life is through Federalization. Such is the lesson to us in India of Wash- 
ington (where I am writing), the great and noble capital of the U.S.A. 
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SOME ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF RECOVERY 
IN THE GREAT EAST* 


By Napyamorppry DazNo MaLewa 
(Indonesian Trade Adviser in Macassar) 


Avtar the Japanese capitulation the native Chiefs in South Celebes practically unap- 
mously resolved that the primary necessity was to rehabilitate the terntories 
ravaged by Japanese misrule and, as far as concerned the future political status of 
Indonesia, quietly to await developments, trusting in the Royal Declaration, This did 
not indicate by any means that Indonesians took no interest in the political aspects of 
the situation. The urge towards independence exists particularly amongst responsible 
Indonesians in South Celebes and elsewhere to a greater extcit than many people 
think, Nevertheless, what we very naturally reject ie chaos, which docs not accord 
with the “adat" (native law) deeply ingrained in the Borgincec and Macassarese, 
The vast majority aspire towards independence and self-dctermination, but teust in 
the Royal word. 

I will begin by drawing attention to the fruits of the good co-operation hetween the 
Indonesians and Dutch since the capitulation. 

Economic Commitsion—The day on which the internment camps were thrown 
open—namely, September 4, 1 ‘group of men formed the Econonuc Com- 
tiitsion. The Commission imtsediately assumed leadership in cconomic matters ih 
consultation with the Government. tion.with the Indoncsians was extab- 
lished, and when the first detachments of the Netherlands Indies Civil Administration 
occupation troops arrived a few weeks later the work in Makassar was in full swing, 
The Dutch—enfeebled by years of suffcring—put their shoulders to the wheel side 
by side with the Indonesians. 

is no necessity for me to describe the difficulties encountered. Work had 
to be carried out in the most primitive conditions with makeshift. in a bombed part 
of the town. Nevertheless, we progressed slowly but surcly. ‘Thanks o the common 
sense leadership of Dr. Lion Cachet, an agreement with the South Celebes Chicls 
came into being on January 1, 1946, various misunderstandings which had 
arisen since the liberation were removed. On this date Dutch and’ Indonesians 
stretched out the hand of friendship to each other, and the moment when the Nether- 
lauds and Indonesian Anthems were played was unforgctable, Ie was a symbol of 
the new relationship—it marked a mi , a new process of development full of 
great possibilities—the ultimate end of which will be an Indonesia politically and 
economically free. We are of opinion that through co-operation Nationalism can best 
be served in a worthy and practical manner. 

In referring to the possibilities which the Great East and Borneo offer for economic 
rehabilitation, we would, in the first place, draw attention to the fact that, apart from 
the exploitation of the treasures of the earth (oil, mincrals, etc.) and a single European 
agricultural undertaking, these territories are great producers of exports grown by 
the Indonesians themselves. Important export produce such as copra, rubber, gums, 
resing, coffee, rattans, sea shells, etc., before the war jointly contributed to an impor- 
tant extent to our favourable trade balance. 

The Resumption of Exports.-In contrast with exports from Java and Sumatra, 
‘many of which cannot be resumed until extensive capital equipment (paid for by scanty 
foreign currency) is installed, expores from the Great East and Borneo can be resumed 
almost immediately. 3 

Shore-serm ponsbiltes are, great_very.great—but although the resumption of 
exports offers opportunities without large investments of capital, the resumption of 
exports is to a large extent dependent upon imports No matter how one goes about 
it, reciprocel importexport trade cannot take place without the provision of sufficient 


* By “the Great East” the author means Borneo and the islands further East. 
sVoL, uxt. 1A 
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import goods. It would be ideal if we could obtain import credits on the condition 
that equivalent quantities of export products were delivered within a specified time. 

The Great Kast is pre-cmmently a land of seafarers. A lar; Bropertion of 
soterdsland sea transport is by prahoe (native boats), and it isto be deplored that due 
sneans of transport has suffere 


THE DOLL 
From the Persian of Minuchihri (tc. 1041) 


“ Jamsinmn’s daughter is living yet "— 
So | read in a book to 

“ Above cight hundred ea: it will be 
In her dark prison she lay; 

In the howe of the worshippers of fire 
She stands like a cypress-trec, 

Nor sits her down, nor ever a all 
On a pillow her ‘side rests she; 

Never ot food nor drink she takes, 

Nor her Jone, Jong silence breaks.” 


Now as I thought upon that screed 
It brought na smal! merriment; 
Swiftly as one that maketh a 
To the ancient house 1 went 
And I saw « house all of black. stone, 
And a wee its passage bent. 


With magic craft I the door, 
‘And a fire like gold 1 Sit, 
A lamp J took, like a dagger’s haft, 
Golden the flame of it. 
And in the house I saw there stood 
A doll, and its breasts were round 
Like a camel's humps, by the love of God 
No gold or gems I found, 
Binz cdtthen gldles scven of eight, 
et i heal war's Boe vel bung; 
ts belly swollen, as great with child, 
ws Beow bke a brosd sprung. 
‘Much dust was upon that brow, 
Gi te head was a clay crown pot 
ick ax an clephant's thigh its neck, 
WRousd ava siield ie foe 


As a sister to a sister rens 
So loving I ran to her, 
And I took from her brow that veil 


gomamer; 

‘With my sleeve I soft her face 
‘OF the dost and ashes grey, 

Like » warriors helmet from her head 
T took that crowa of clay. 
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Beneath the crown was a mouth agape, 
‘And a throat below the momh, 

And her lips were thick as a negro’s lips, 
Or a camel’s in the drowth, 


Sweet musk was her breath, as frankincense 
With the love of 2 dockeyed 
i a fairy fe} 
T war seized by the wine of her 
And I ravished her, my maiden 
‘And a cup of her wine I drew 
‘Whereof on my palm trickled a drop, 
And my palm like Kawsar grew; 
And I smelt my hand, and of that scent 
“aLite jasmine my every hair: 
T set my lips to let's rim, 
"And roger 1 tated theres 
‘A prince I was, and a thousand jays 
On that day my soldiers were. 
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THE MENACE OF MUSCAT AND ITS CONSEQUENCES IN 
THE LATE SEVENTEENTH AND EARLY EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURIES, 


By Laurence Locknary, px.p. 


Muscat has played a great part in the history of the Persian Gulf and the Arabian 
Sea and she as well much influence upon the course of events in Fast 
‘Africa and on the western seaboard of India. Her importance was due partly ta 
her strategic position commanding the approaches to the Persian Gulf, her possession 
of ane of the few good harbours of Arabia, and alo to the bold anc enterprising 
spirit of her rulers and inhabitants. 

‘The Porty; under Albuquerque, realizing the potentialities of Muscat, seized 
it in 1507 and fortified i Stroogly, parti larly after the temporary eccupation 
of the place by the Turks in the middle of the sixteenth century. Formidable though 
the Portuguese had made Muscat, their driving furee and morale chhed slowly 
away in the first half of the seventeenth century, and in January, 1650, the forces of 
the Imam of Oman, Sultan ibn Saif 1 (1649-68), succeeded in capwuring it, after 
having previously expelled the Portuguese from Sohar and other places on the const 
of Oman. 

‘Under Sultan ibn Saif, Oman entered upon an era of great prosperity; it was in 
his reign that the foundations were laid for the sudden and stariling expansion 
that shortly afterwards took place. 

During Sultan ibn Saif's Imamate both the English and the French noted the 
strategic importance of Muscat. In 1659 the Presidency of the Fnglish East India 
Company at Surat formed the plan of securing possession of Muscat. With this 

jin their hands they would have a safe base for their shipping, thus oot only 
nefiting their trade on the west coast of India, but also enabling them to strengthen 
their position in the Persian Gulf, where their Dutch rivals had of late gained much 
of their share of the trade. The English would, moreover, be better able to exert 
pressure on the Persian Government, and so exact their sharc of the customs receipts 
at Gombroon (Bandar Abbas). With this end in view the Company sent an 
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emissary to Muscat to negotiate with the Imam, but he, not very surprisingly, refused 
tw entertaits the idea of cession. 

In 1667 de Lalain, who was one of the envoys whom Colbert had despatched to 
Persia three years previously in order to negotiate for the grant of commercial 
privileges for the newly formed Compagnie des Indes, advocated the seizure of 
Muscat and its retention as a naval base. In view of subsequent events, it ix to be 
noted that neither the English East India Company nor de Lalain made any men- 
tion of naval activities, whether piratical or ise, by the Muscat Arabs. In 
1670, however, the well-known French missionary, Pére Raphael du Mans (who had 
already been resident at Isfahan for twenty-six and’ was destined to remain 
there until his death in 1696), reported to Colbert that the Portuguese in Persia were 
then being much troubled by the Arabs of Muscat, “qui, avec les navires qu'ils ont 
pris sur cux, en diverses rencontres, se sont rendus puissants ct fascheux sur mer.”* 
In that same year the Arabs, doubtless using the captured vesscls, made a descent 
upon the Portuguese settlement on the istand of Diu. In 1673 the Portuguese declared 
war upon the Imam of Oman, but, although they kept a Aeet in the Persian Gulf 
based on the port of Kung (where they had made their chict settlement in Persia 
after ther expulsion trom Hormuz in 1622), they made no artempt to attack cither 
the Arab warships or Muscat itself. ‘The Arabs, for their part, likewise showed no 
waclination for bold tactics. The probable reason for this hesitation is that neither 
side felt sufficiently confident of victory to put the matter to the test of battle, 

Under the Imam Saif ibn Sultan I (who died in October, 17) Oman, and with 
it Muscat, became extremely flourishing, and the Imam himself a hy 
fortune, Tt was during Saif"s reign that the Muscat Arabs first embarked upon their 
prratical venturcs, whilst at che same time contiauing to harass’ their inveterate foes 
the Portuguese. ‘Between 2653 and 1698 a scries of naval engagements took place; 
although the Portuguese had rather the better of the majority of these encounters, 
they failed decisively to defeat the Arabs or to prevent the latter from inflicting very 
serious Joss upon certain cir settlements. For example, in the middle of 
January, 1695, the Arabs, taking acivantage ‘of the temporary absence ot the Portu- 
quese Hloct trom the Persian Golf, sent five large ships, carrying in the aggregate 
1,500 then, to attack Kung, Meeting with scarcely any opposttion, the Arabs pillaged 
the seulement and captured a richly laden Armenian ship which was anchored off 
the town. The booty taken in the course of this raid amounted in value to 60,000 
tomans (equivalent at that time to nearly £200,000). When news of the raid reached 
Bandar Abbas, fuars were entertained there that it would also be attacked; indeed, if 
an anonymous French sourcet is to be believed, the Imam wrote to Shah Sultan Husain 
of Persia after the raid demanding the same righis at Kung as those enjoyed by the 
Portuguese, and threatening, in defaule af compliance, w attack and sack Bandar 
Abbas, Lfowever that may be, the Governor of Bandar Abbas was so alarmed at 
the situation that he approached the loca! Agent of the English East India Company 
and pointed out that, as the English and Persians were allies (this was doubtless an 
allusion to the joint operations against Hormuz and Qishm in 1622), it was only 
fitting that vessels of the former thould now assist the latier by repelling the Arabs 
it they attacked the town. The Agent, however, refused to take any action, and 
tersely drew aitention to the fact the Persian Government's payments of the 
Company’s share of the Gombroon customs receipts were three years in arreat's. 
Nevertheless, the situation soon became so menacing that the Agent, fearing lest 
the Persians, baulked of their hopes of obtaining succour from the English, might 
turn to their rivals the Dutch, suggested to the Council at Surat the expediency of 
selling some small cruiscrs to the Persians, Although the Council realized that the 
Suteh ‘might, as the price of their intervention, gain great privileges from the Shah, 
decided not to interfere, as the Arabs had not up till then done any harm to Engli 

















* The text of this letcr is ; reduced by C. Schefer ia Apy ix XVIII to his 
editian of Pére Raphaél du Mente Estat de la Perse en 1660; passage quoted is 


on . 
Peden de le More de Schah Solimen Roy de Perse et du Couronnement de 
Sultan Ussain son fils (Paris, 1696), p. 89. 
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shipping or trade, By the close of 1695 the situation showed no signs of improving, 
and Captain Brangwin, the Agent, reported that the Arabs were stil acting against 
the Persian trade and predicted that they “would prove as great 2 plague in India, 
as the Algerines were in Europe.”* 

_ The Dutch proved as unwilling as the English to render assistance, but the Per- 
sians succeeded in getting some rather ineffectual help irom the Portuguese. When 
the Arabs learnt what the Portuguese had done they hastened to take reprisals. 
Dividing their Alcet in two, they sent one squadron to the Kast African coast and 
the other to India. The first of these squadrons landed troops near Mombasi, 
which they captured from the Portuguese alter a siege Jasting two years; while the 
second portion of the fleet sailed cast and destroyed the Portugues factory at 

fangalore. 

Jotwithstanding the refusal of the Agent of the Fau India Cumpany to lend 
shipping, Shah Sultan Husain requested the Isfahan representauve of the Company 
to furnish naval assistance against the Arabs, promising that, ut the Company would 
send a fleet and troops to co-operate with his own forces in the reduction of Muscat, 
he would, on the fall of that place, grant the Company the same privileges there 
as those that they enjoyed at Gombreon. Ax the Company bad neither shipping 
for troops to »pare for such ventures at that time, the Agent had to give an evasive 
reply. 

Ze consequence of the refusal of the English and Dutch to assist and of the failure 
of the Portuguese to lend effective aid, the Persian Government, in the summer of 
1699, decided to turn to France for help; by this time news of the conclusion of 
the treaty of Karlowitz had just reached the Persian capital. At that juncture a 
mission from the Pope, Emperor and other European potentates was at Isfahan and 
was on the point of yeaving for India;t attached to this mission was the Abbé 
Gaudercau, a French Orientalist of some vote. Muhammad Mu'min, the I'timadu'd- 
Daula, handed the Abbé a memorandum for transmission to the French authoritics 
at Surat. In this memorandum the Shah, besides proposing the establishment of 
trade on reciprocal lines between Persia and France, expressed his devire 1 enter 
into an alliance with the latter for the conquest of Muscat. He stated that 30,000 
Persian troops would be required for this ent ive and that a French squadrun 
would be neoded to convey them to the scene of action. He further proponed that 
the cost of the expedition should be shared equally by the two nations, and that 
everything found in Muscat should likewise be shared between them. OF the four 
main forts guarding Muscat, the two on the landward side would be Riven to the 
Persians, while those facing the sea (namely, al-Jalali and Marant) would be allocated 
to the French. 

‘These proposals were a geod deat more favourable than those which had pre- 
viously been made to the English, but nothing came of the matter. In the first place 
this memorandum docs not appear to have sent on from Surat to Versailles 
(there is no trace of it in the archives of the Ministtre des Affaires Etrangires, and 
Gaudereau had, some fifteen years later, to give the French Court the substance of 
it when Muhammad Riza Beg, the Persian Ambassador, was about to be received 
by the King and his ministers). Secondly, even if this document had reached France, 
itis unlikely that the French Government would have been willing or able to accede 
to the Shah's request, as France became involved in the war of the Spanish Suc- 
cestion in 1701, and it was not until after the signature of the treaties of Utrecht and 
Rastatt that she could (2s will be scen below) seriously entertain the idea. Ie is 
true that in 1708, when the French envoy Miche! was at {sfahan negotiating a treaty 
of friendship and commerce, the Persians raised the question of the Muscat alliance, 
‘but they merely did so verbally, and the project formed no part of the treaty that 
was subsequently signed. e ‘ 

Yn the meanwhile the Arabs, encouraged by their successes, had, in the words of 
the President of the East India Company at ay, “become extremely insolent 


* Bruce's Annals of the Honourable East India Company, val. yp. 198. 
+ ‘This mission was headed by Monsignor Peter Paul, the Archbishop of Ancyra 
and Vicar Apostolic for the dominions of the Mughal Emperor. 
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and (were) deterred only from making attacks on the Company's shipping by the 
impression that they were too strong to become casy prizes’"* At the beginning of 
3705 the Court of Directors of the East India Company informed the Bombay Presi- 
dency that the existing war in Europe “alone prevented them obtaining men-of-war 
to clear the Indian seas of the pirates or sending soldiers for the Bombay garrison, 
They should employ every effort, when peace should be restored, not’ merely to 
render that garrison respectable, but to equip armed ships to clear the seas and to 
reot out that nest of pirates, the Muscat + In March that year two Muscat 
vessels attacked the Company's ship Murvil when she was on her way from India 
to the Persian Gulf and captured her after a stiff fightt This was the first occasion 
on which the Arabs had interfered with one of the Company's ships. Notwith- 
standing this incident, Captain Charles Lockyer was able to visit Muscat in the 
following May. He stated that the place was 


“so well improved by the Arabs since it out of the hands of the 
Portuguese, that it is oe a Terrour to at be eadion People in India.”” 





‘The Arsh ships, he went on to say, were built at Surat. In all there were 14 
warships and 20 merchantmen; one of the former had 7o guns and none had less 
than 20. Powder, however, was scarce— 


“ yet they arc the profusest People in the World in wasting it on all Occasions. . .. 

ir Colours are red, which they display in Streamers and Pendants at every 
Yard-Arm and other remarkable Part of their Ships. Whence the Fleet made 
a very pretty Appearance at our first Entry into the Harbour.”§ 


‘The Imam Saif iba Sultan I died at his capital city of Rustag on October 4, 1751. 
His suecesor, Sultan ibn Saif Tl wene even further than he had dove in strengthen. 
ing the fleet and in waging war upon his enemies. Ia so doing he spent act only 
all the money that his predecessors had saved, but also large suse that he had bor- 
rowed {rom the funds of mosques and awgef (pious endowments).|| He was a deter- 
mined foc of the Portuguese and Persians’ Captain Alexander Hamilton,4 who was 
at Muscat in rat, gave the following description of the Arab flect as i had. been 
during his reign (Sultan ibn Saif died on April 20, 1719):** 


“In Anno 1735 the Arabian Flect consisted of one Ship of 74 Guns, two of 
60, one of 50, and 18 small Ships from 32 to 12 Guns each, and some Trankiew 
or sawing Vessels from 4 to 8 Guns each, with which Sea Forees they Keep all 
the Sea-coasis in Aw, from Cape Comerin to the Red Sea, They often made 
Descents on the Portuguesc Colonies on the Coast of India, destroying their 
Villages and Parms, but sparing the Churches. .... They kill none in cold blood, 
bur use their Captives courtcously. . . 

“Ever since the Pormugueze left Muscat to the Arabs, there has been con- 
tinual War, but in the main the Arabs have been the Gainers, yet they have 
been obliged to buy Ships of Force to confront the Portugueze at Sea, and to 
keep their Coasts free from Insults. Their Fleets have often met, and had some 
Engagements, but few Ships have been taken or sunk on cither Side, but Mer- 
chant Ships of both Sides have been taken. 


$ Bruce, op. cit val. ii, p. 439. 

+ Iid., vol. 537: 

t Charles Lockyer, dn Account of Trade in India, p. 209. 

§ [bid., p. 207. 

IC. Guilain, Documents sur Histoire et le Commerce de Afrique Orientale, 
Part 1. p. 526. 

@ He i not to be confused with his namesake, also of the East Indiz Company, 
who, a century later, was interned in Paris during the Napoleonic wars. He tau 
Sanskrit to his fellow-prisoners, one of whom was Schlegel, the German philozop! 


and t 
oF New Account of the East Indies (Landon, 1930), vol. i, pp- 50 2nd 51. 
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“ The Portugueze use their Captives with great Severity, making them labour 
hard, inure them to the Discipline by the Whip; but the Acabs ure theirs with 
very much Humanity, only making them Prisoners at Large, without putting 
them to hard Labour, and allow them as much Diet Money 2s their own Sok 
dicrs receive... And if any of the Portuguezc are Artificers or Mechanicks, 
they may freely work at their Trade, to carn Maney to redeem themselves.” 


After the accesion of this energetic Imam it was not in the leas surprising that 
the Persians should once more make a bid for French support. As the war of the 
Spanish Succession was at last over, there seemed to be some likelihood that France 
would be able and willing to come to the rescuc. Accordingly, the Persian Court 
despatched a certain Mubammad Riva Beg as Ambassutlor to France ostensibly to 
secure the ratification of the treaty concluded by Michel in xu, hut in reality to 
seck for French naval co-operation against the Muscat Arabs. Alter an adventur- 
ous journey Muhammad Riza Beg landed at Marseilles in October, 1714, and reached 
Paris on February 7 of the following year. 

Throughout his discussions with the representatives of the French Government 
he carcfully refrained from putting into writing any ching connected with the Muscat 
scheme, doing everything by word of mouth.* The offer which he was authurized 
w was identical with the proposals in the memorandum which had b 
entrusted t the Abbé Gaudereau in 1699. The French negotiators, whose main 
object was to secure a new treaty on more favourable terms than those of Michel's 
instrument of 1708, made effective use of the promise of aid for the Muscat affair to 
extort concessions from the Ambassador. informed him that the affair was 
not one that could be lightly undertaken and that it would be necessary to send a 
special envoy to the Persian Court to discuss the details. By reason of his expert 
knowledge a naval captain named Geraldin was selected 2s Ambassador; his orders 
were to study coaditions in Persia and to examine most carefully the arrangements 
tu be made with the Persians, in order to ensure success. Etienne Padery, a natural- 
ized Frenchman of Levantine Greck origin, who had been for twenty-five years in 
the service of the French Embassy at Constantinople, and who had accompanied 
Muhammad Riza Beg to Europe, was to travel with Geraldin and uct as his assistant 
and interpreter. Geraldia was on the puint of leaving fur Persia when the death of 
Louis X10 foa September 1, 1716) threw matters into confusion. One of the con- 
sequences of the aged king’s death was that Geraldin's appointment was cancelled. 
When, shortly afterwards, Muhammad Riza Reg left France for his native country, 
he took with him, it is true, a new treaty of friendship and commerce, but he had 
nothing tangible to show on the subject of Muscat, the main purpose of his mission. 
He never reached Isfahan, because, on setting foot on Persian soil, he heard that 
his patrons Muhammad Mu'min and the Khan of Erivan had been deprived of 
their offices, and, conscious of having cxcceded his powers in the matter of the new 
treaty (which was very favourable to the French), he took his own Wife, 

Although Ange de Gardane, the Chevalier de Sainte-Croix, who had been ap- 
pointed French Ambassador to Persia and Consul at Isfahan, and who left for the 
Persian Court not long after the departure of the ill-fated Muhammad Riza Beg, 
took with him no instructions ing the Muscat affair, it soon became evident 
that the French Government had by no means abandoned the idea. In a ducument 
entitled Mémoire pour les Affaires de Perse that is preserved in the archives at the 
Quai d’Orsay,t the Muscat project is dealt with at some length. Much stress ‘was 
laid on the Persians’ complete lack of sea power; for this reason, it was stid, the Shah— 


“pest pas en Etat d’Empescher ce Petit Prince (i.e., the Imam of Oman) de 
fermer quand il voudra Je Sein Persique, de piller les ports de Benderarabassy 
et de Congou (Kung) et de semparer (sic) de L'Isle de Barrain od se fait La 
Pesche des Pesles. C'est pour le prevenir que le Roy de Perse veut faire une 
Ligue avec la France pour prendre La Ville de Mascate. 


* Papiers de Padery, in the Archives Nationales, Paris (A.F. IV, ge dossier, 


fol, 
Pee, Perse, vol. v, fols. 123b-1262. 
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‘Then followed the same terms ax those previously mentioned. The writer of the 
memorandum thereupon proceeded to set forth the great advantages that would 
accrue to France if the plan were put into execution. The French 
would acquire the same rights 2s those enjoyed by the Portuguese in the 
Persian Gulf, obtaining large sums in shipping dues and a share (with the Persian 
Government) in the pearling industry at Bahrain. Moreover, by taking Muscat 
{there was no mention of any sharing of ‘ty there with the Persians), the 
French would become masters of the entire trade of Arabia Felix and of that with 
India, as well as much of the Persian rade., Furthermore, Mombasa would fall into 
their hands, thereby opening the way to Ethiopia 

‘The Pevsians’ fear that the Imiamm’s forces fight scize the Bahrain islands soon 
proved to be well founded. In 1717 Sultan ibn Saif sent an expedition to the islands, 
which scems to have accomplished its task with lite or no difficulty. In the same 
year the Arabs took the islands of Qishm and Larak, and in December they laid 
siege to the fortress of Hormuz, As before, the Persians were gravely handicapped 
by their lack of a flect, and it scemed for a time inevitable that they would 
Hormuz. In that event, with Qishm and Larak already in their possession and with 
their existing bases on the Arsbian coast, they would become masters of the entrance 
to the GulE,* 

Greatly ‘alarmed at these disturbing developments, the Shah appealed to the 
Portuguese for aid. In response, they d cight ships to Kung in March 








or April, 1728 where they embarked a Persian force and transported it to Bahrain. 
‘The Persians appear to have had as litde difficulty in regaining the islands as the 
Arabs had in seizing them in the previous year. In July, 1718, they were able to 


taise the siege of Hormuz, doubiess with Portuguese naval assistance, 
In answer to another appeal by the Shah later in the year, the Viceroy of Goa 
prised to send a fleet consisting of six warships and two fireships to destroy the 

tiseat pitate leet and to take the town itself. “There was some delay in the despatch 
of these ships to the Persian Gulf, apparently because of a dispute between the 
Portuguese and the Persians as to the terms of payment.t This flect or a portion 
of it reached Kung in the summer of 1719; although no combined operations 
against Muscat itself resulted, the Portuguese inflicted a defeat on the Arab flcet 
and forced it to take refuge in Ras al-Khaima. In a further action off that port the 
Portuguese were again victorious. Although neither the Persians nor the Portuguese 
seem to have realized it at the time, the moment was propitious for a concerted 
attack on Muscat. ‘The redoubtable Sultan ibn Saif had died on April 20, 1719, and 
civil war between rival claimants to the Imamate soon resulted in a weakening of 
the Omani power. This opportunity was not taken, and, in consequence of the con- 
tinued failure of the Porty and Persians to come to terms, the fleet of the 
former left the Gulf in October without accomplishing anything further. 

Feeling that they could use the promise of naval aid against Muscat as a means 
of inducing the Persian Government to ratify the treaty of 1715 (which Gardane 
had been unable to do), the French Government sent Etienne Padery to Persia in 
the spring of 3719 in the dual capacity of negotiator in regard to the Muscat affair 
and of consul at Shiraz. In the instructions that were handed to him before his 
departure, it was stated that he was to negotiate with the Shah's Government respect- 
ing the taking of Muscat in conformity with the proposals that Muhammad Riza 
Beg had made to Lovis XIV. The Shah, it was laid down, was to send to France 
sufficient money to pay for the fitting out of the ficet and to provide 30,000 mcn or 
more if required.t 

Padery, who was delayed for some months at Shemakhi by disturbances in the 
Province of Shirvan, did not reach Qazvin (where the Persian Court then was) until 
August, 1720. Soon after his arrival he had 2 private interview with Fath Ali Khan 
Daghitans. the I'timadu’d-Daula, who asked him whether he bad any memorandum 
or letter from the French Government respecting Muscat, Padery replied in the 


© Nouvelles de Perse, September 15, 1718, in ALE., Perse, vol, v, fol. rgab. 
+ Report by Gardane dated October 30, 1719, in AE., Perse, vol. v, i asta. 
1 AE, Perse, vol. v, fols. as2b-a56b. 
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negative, saying that it had been deemed injudicious to put such matters in writing. 
Padery remained some months at the Court. Whil there he learat that the Persians 
were once more endeavouring to come to terms with the Portuguese over Muscat. 
According to his own account he was instrumental in bringing about the failure of 
these negotiations. As Fath Ali Khan had enemies at Court, and as the Portu- 
gucse were not popular, it is very likely i that Padery may have succeeded in 
causing this scheme to miscarry. On December 9, 1720, Fath Ali Khan's enemies, 
having convinced the credulous Shah that the Minister was plotung against him, 
caused him to be deprived of his high office and arrested on a charge of treason, 
Not long afterwards P: left for Shiraz to take up his post as consul, While on 
the way he met Luef Ali Khan, Fath Ali Khan's nephew, who had been deputed to 
lead the Persian troops in the Proposed Perso-Portuguese operations against. Muscat, 
and who had recently inflicted a defeat upon the Ghalzai Atghans, ‘The very next 
day, according to Padery, Lutf Ali Khan was arrested and diygraced, and his army 
was disbanded.* 

Notwithstanding their repeated failures to come to terms wer the Muscat ques- 
tion, the Persians and Portuguese made one further attempt to reach a settlement 
in the early summer of 1721. On June 10 Gardane reported from Isfahan that the 
Persians had to pay the Portuguese 21,000 écus (approximately {'1,150) for thew past 
services and for inducing them to provide shipping for the Muscat expedition.t 
Later in the year Padery evidently heard of this development, lor he Jett his post 
at Shiraz and hastened to the capital, much to Gardane's disgust (there was no love 
lost between the two). Soon after his arrival Padery had a very favourable inter- 
view with Muhammad Quli Khan, the new Mtimadu’d-Daula. tn a despatch to his 
Government Gardane stated that he had heard that Padery had again been promising 
to provide both royal and company ships for the Muscat venture, and added that he 
(Gardane) feared that if the Muscat Arabs learnt of this offer they would retaliate 
by attacking French shipping.t 

Padery had a further interview with Muhammad Quli Khan at the end of 
November, when they discussed both the Muscat venture and the ratification of 
Muhammad Riza Bep's treaty. As regard’ Muscat, it was agreed that the Shah 
would write to Louis XV respecting the arrangements to be mace, If the French 
would furnish from ten to twelve ships the Persians would fur their part provide 
the necessary land forces, and the French and Persian commanders would act in 
concert with each other. The booty taken would be equally apportioned; if the value 
were not high enough the Shah would make up the difference, The Persians would 
tequire five or six months’ notice of the arriva) of the French Acet, in order to pet 
the army ready for the expedition and to collect supplics. At the same ume the 
Shah announced his decision to ratify the 1715 treaty. Although the French thus 
succeeded in gaining their end without giving any quid pro quo, their triumph 
availed them nothing; with the Afghan capture Isfahan in October, 1723, the 
Safavi dynasty fell, and the 1715 treaty became virtually a dead letter. Owing to 
the chaotic conditions that prevailed for some years in Persia, the French trade with 
that country, like that of the English and Dutch, was brought slmoxt to a standstill. 

‘To turn to Oman, the civil war that had broken out een the rival Hinawi 
and Ghafiri factions on the death of the Imam Sultan ibn Saif II continued 10 sap 
the strength of the country, with the result that the piratical pony oil she Muscat 
Arabs tly declined. Their ability to upon shipping was further YY 
a violest storm in ‘August, 1723, which vrelked a1 of thes vencls in Muscat Har- 
bour, Thereafter, their attacks on shipping in the Gulf and its approaches were 
tare and sporadic, and they ceased altogether in 1737, when Nadir Shah took advan~ 
tage of the situation in Oman to intervene and temporarily to occupy the country. 
Muscat had ceased to be 2 menace. 


© AE, Perse, vol. vi, fol. 4oob. ‘The consequences for Persia of the disband- 
ing of this force were tragic in the extreme. 

"¢ Wbid., vol, vi, fol. 7oa. ‘The sum mentioned seems to be very much on the low 
side. 

} [id., vol. vi, fol. 108a. 
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THE MALINO CONFERENCE AND AFTER 


By Bareara Wurrrincuam-Jones 
(The author has just returned from Indonesia) 


‘Tuan is an ancient prophecy in Java, known as the Djojobeje legend, which modern 
elenes heae Siete ali just now. Dj ar agi 2 Javanese king who 
lived in the twelfth century ad predicted in writing, which still survives, che sub- 
sequent course of the history of Java, The prophecy was, of course, expressed in 
symbols mn a way that resembles in some degree the prophecies of the pyramids in 
Egypt. Much of what Djojobojo foretold has already been fullled. He predicted, 
tor example, the coming of the Dutch, the “Orang Belanda,” the British period 
under Rafles, the return of the Dutch after the Napoleonic wars, the inventions of 
modern science—the steamship, the steam train, the acroplane, also the telephone 
and wireless tclegraphy--and he even predicted finally the way in which the “ yellow 
race” would conquer the island of Java and drive out the Dutch. {Sut the yellow 
conquerors, he added, would only remain for seoemoer djagong—that is, the life- 
time of dyegong. What exactly djagong means no one knows. It may mean corn 
or a cock, Af the phrase was intended fo mean the lifetime of eora it would imply 
a period of only three or four months—the time from secd-time to harvest—a period 
which many people at the time thought would be the limit of the Japanese occupa 
tion, If on the other hand it was intended to mean the lifetime of a cock it would 
imply a period of several years. The prophecy continues that after this period the 
invaders would be driven out and the white race would return, though their return 
would be accompanied by bloodshed, hunger and sickness, In the vivid Javanese 
metaphor the woman at the well would be washing her rice with a spear watching 
over her—the spear being a symbol of famine and strife. But the most remarkable 
art of Djojaboyo's prophecy is at the end, when he said that Java would gain her 
reedom and prosperity in the year 1864 of the Javanese calendar, which in our 
calendar is the year Beginning in November, 1945, 
‘There 1s also another y known as the Goa legend attributed to Botolem- 
ngan, 2 holy man and’ hermit, of the Kingdom of Goa in South Geleber—the 
ingdom in which the recent Malino Conference was held. Like, Djojobojo, 
Hotclempangan predicted the coming of, the yellow race and the expulsion of the 
Durch. "But at this point the Goa story diverges. According to Wotolempangan the 
Dutch would only be driven as far as Lae-lae, two small islands just outside Macassar 
harbour~this metaphor being interpreted to convey that, though they would be 
driven out they would not be away long. The ecy concluded that the Dutch 
would return—this time not to rule but instead to help the people to rule themselves. 
‘The contrast between the respective ending of the two legends is significant. 
While the Java story tells about a tine of bloodshed and want folowing the japanese 
occupation, with Java finally acquiring her freedom when it ends; the Goa story, on 
the other hand, foretells that after the eviction of the Japanese the Dutch would’ 
return to help the people and that peace would be restored. It is curious that this 
difference is exactly reflected in the present situation. For, whereas Java, though 
still in the grip of civil war, bas established “ Meredka” wherever the red-white 
banner of the old fourteenth-c Majapahit Empire flies; in Celebes, the centre 
of the area recceupied by the Dutch, the foundation of a new kind of Dutch and. 
Indonesian co-operation has been laid at the Matino Conference held last July. 
rahe Dutch art Indies, since ther liberation from Japan, have been split up = 
three main groups. First, there is the ic of Java, which was proclaimed 
Sockarno uPPretdent and of which Soctike Shakris Prime Miniswe, The 
tiations, of which so much has been heard during the past year, have been chielly 
concerned wih the future of Java, where the interior is'whally in the hands of the 
Indonesians and the Allied-held areas are confined to the three ports of Batavia, 
Surabaya and Semarang, and Bandoeng, the former seat of the Government. 
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Secondly, there is Sumatra, the richest island of the Indies, whose allegiance the 
Republic claims, though neither Jogjakarta nor the Allies exercise any practical 
aul 


arity (except for the British-held ports of Medan and Sabang), the whole country 


b factions. Thirdly, and lastly, there 
is all the rest: Borneo and what the Dutch call the “ Great East "that is, Celches, 
the Moluccas, the Lesser Sunda Islands (the chain of small islands reaching from 
Bali to Timor) and Dutch New Guinea, Here the Allied authority was ce-cstalr 
lished in time to prevent major disturbances, and the work of reconstruction under 
Dutch administration is now in full swing. 

Tt is from these scattered islands cast of Java—an area known to the Jutch as 
the Outer Islands—that the Malino Conference was summoned, Although before 
the war the Outer Islands were politically undeveloped, the striking thing which 
Malino revealed is the stron, unanimous demand, even from the more back- 
ward regions, for a substantial measure of self-government. It 1s remarkable how 
politically self-conscious these countries have become, not only in their demand for 
more freedom from the Dutch, but also for more autonomy amoung themselves. 
Nationalism in the Ovter Islands is as deep and sturdy as in Java. In the Outer 
Islands, however, it is less doctrinaire and more realistic, and specifically acknow- 
ledges the practical necessity of co-operation with the Dutch, at least for an interim 
period; while in Java the Republicans appear more and more to be retreating into a 
dream world remote from practical possibilities. By their achievement at Malino 
the Outer Islands have introduced a new factor into the negotiations hetween 
Jogiskarta and The Hague, and for this reason Malino seems the best starting-point 
for an examination of the Indonesian question at the present moment. 

The Malino Conference, the first of its kind ever held, was summoned by Dr. 
van Mook, Lieutenant Governor-General of Netherlands India, for the purpose of 
inaugurating some form of representative government in the Outer Islands, Bitherto 
under direct or indirect Dutch administration. To Malino, a hillatation forty miles 
inland from Mocausar and 3,000 feet sbowe sexlevel (ander the Japan: an intrar 
ment camp for women and children and by far the best until it became instead a 
leave centre for Nip officers), accordingly came thirty-nine delegates, representing, 
12,000,000 people and 70 per cent. of the total land surface of Nethcrlande India, 
‘The delegates were sent from fifteen constituent areas. -West Bornco, South Borneo, 
Fast Borneo, Banka and Billiton, the Riouw Archipelago, South Celebes, Bali and 
Lombok, Timor, the Minahassa, the Sangir and ‘Yalaud Islands, the rest of the 
Residency of Menado, the North Moluccas, the South Moluccas and New Guinea, 
They were chosen by a, variety of novel and ingenious methods especially inpro- 
vised by the Netherfands Indies Department of Civil Affairs, especially in places 
where no representative body of any kind formerly existed. Where representative 
councils were already in existence, such us in the Minahassa, South Gelehes and 
several parts of Borneo, the delegates were chosen by these councils, the councils 
themselves having first been reconstituted by elections, as in South Celebes, Buli and 
Lombok. In other territories 2 body of voters was especially improvised, For 
example, in one subdivision of Banka Island the Government numinated forty of 
the leading inhabitants from ten different villages to assemble at a pecliminary 
meeting where the task of selecting delegates for the forthcoming conference was 

lained to them. Each little team then returned to its own village and there 
eee forty more individuals, who in turn from among themselves elected one 
representative to attend another central meeting of the sub-division. These ten 
then chose one representative to serve on a council from the whole island at 
which the actual delegates were finally chosen. Certainly the Civil Affairs Depart- 
ment spared no pains to make Malino as genuinely representative as circumstances 
permitted and, having regard to the size of the area, the total absence in many 
places of representative machinery or precedent, and the urgency of the occasion, it 
difficult to sce how this initial conference could have been bemter chosen, though the 
next conference to be held at Den Pasar in Bali should, as there is every indication 
that it will, be more representative and even broader based. 

‘At Malino three main decisions were unanimously adopted. “These were first, 
the organization of a United Indonesia, Indonesia Sarikat, later to include Java and 


being the prey of mutually hostile 
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Sumatra, in the form of a federation; second, the maintenance of lating co-operation 
between the Netherlands and Indonesia; and third, self-government within the com- 
ponent units of the federation to be established. In deciding upon a federal structure, 
as recummended by Dr, van Mook in his opening speech at Malino, the Republican 
dream of a unitary State ruled from Java was decisively and deliberately rejected. 
That the Outer Islands fear and resent the idea of dottination by Javi’ was very 
evident both in public session and in private conversation. Hence their insistence 
that the Repubhe should enter the Federation a8 one of several units and not the 
Federation be absorbed by the Republic. But one obstacle of a different nature 
threatened in the early stages of the Conference to frustrate realization of the federal 
idea, Before Malino, separatism was stronger than nationalism, and certain! 
stronger than any desive for political unity. A fortunate accident, however, did much 
to overcome this difficulty. Originally summoned for July 3, to allow the necessa: 
preparations to be completed, the Conference at the last moment was postponed until 
the 15th. It so happened that most of the delegates were already assembled at 
Macasar and during the fortnight which clapsed they had an opportunity of gettin 
to know each other and of discussing their polial problems informally, whic 
quite by chance unexpectedly paved the way for joint action when eventually they 
came together in the Conference Hall. 

So gradually the federal idea of merging their local identities in a larger unity, 
also on a nationalist basis, took hold, and the narrow provincialism which filled 
many delegates at the outset expanded into the conception of a great Indonesian 
national State. Even so, there were still many who pressed for the Federation to 
he made up of a large number of small units, and it was with some reluctance that 
van Mook’s declared preference for a small number of larger units eventually pro- 
walled, | Small unite, he argued, would lack the strength and man-power ncctutary 
to enable them to stand on their own feet. So the F a8 adopted at Malino, 
will consist of four Stater—Java, Sumatra, Borneo and the Great East—with por 
sibly a fifth if the Lesser Sunda Islands succeed in upholding their claim to sank 
as a separate State independent of the Great East. Banka, Rifliton and the Riouw 
Archipelago declared their intention of ultimately forming’ one State with Sumatra. 
Regarding New Guinea, the Papuan tive, the Grst of his race ever to 
take part in a political conference outside his own country, urged that New Guinea 
be no longer part of the Sultanat of Tidore or treated by the Ambonese a8 a sort 
of colony of their own. The significance of this demand was explained in his fur- 
ther suggestion that the name Papuan be abolished, because in the language of 
‘Tidore it means slave, and that, while the name of the country shall remain 
Guinea, its people shall be ia future called Irian, meaning “ Warm Climate.” Within 
these major constituent States the smaller local units will retain their individualit 
based on existing historic, ethnological, economic and cultural divisions. They will, 
moreover, acquire a new and substantial measure of autonomy based wherever pos 
sible on the native adat, the immemorial and universal fabric of society throughout 
the Malaysian world, ‘There remains the nature of the relationship between Indonesia 
Sarikat and the Netherlands. A formal resolution declared that this should be laid 
down in a statute which would also establish a separate constitution for the Nether- 
lands and for Indonesia. 

‘The final decision to remain within the Dutch hegemony or to declare for com 
plete sovereign independence should, it was resolved, be postponed until after 4 
trial or transition period of tea years. this period of co-operation within the 
Kingdom, United Indonesia would be to “create the political, 
economic, social and cultural structure and to gain for ielf the indispensable govern 
mental apparatus, without which she cannot make a free and independent decision.” 
At Malino the great majority of tes expressed their wish to remain within 
the Dutch Empire under the House of Orange as an equal of the Nether- 
lands, but a minority declared for a relationship established by eeaty instead of 
statute, thus identifying themeelvs with the demand of the Republicans and it 
remains two be scen which view prevails at the forthcoming Conference at Den Pasar. 

‘Thus was laid the foundation for 2 new self-governing State composed of some 
‘three thousand-odd island countries known to the world for three hundred years as 
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the Netherlands East Indies, ev to take its place in the modern world as the 
national entity of Indonesia Sarskas. significance of the Malino Conference ix, 
T think, difficult to exaggerate. As a result of Matino this vast scattered area is now 
cof its own will linked together in a single self-made political organism, which came 
into being as an expression of the irresistible surge of nationalism’ now aflame 
throughout the length and breadth of Indonesia. Unheralded, unheard and almost 
unnoticed, Malino has established an historic landmark alike in the political evolu- 
sion of Asia as in the fast-changing relations between the West and the East, for 
which there is no parallel even in the diverse story of our own Brith Common- 
wealth. 

“This achievement was a great triumph for Dutch policy-—greater than perhaps 
ahe world yet realizes. But, above all, it was a polaris personal triumph tor 
Dr. van Mook, whose handiwork it mainly was. His firm but iriendly and recep- 
tive handling of the actual discussions (he took the Chair throughout), his know: 
ledge of Malay (many of the delegates spoke only their own language), his sym- 
pathy and understanding of the people whom it has been his lifework to serve and 
progressively to emancipate, his casy accessibility outside the Conference Hall, espe- 
Elly during meals and at the common mess, which be shared like everyone elie, 
hhis sheer, hard-headed ability earned him an unexpected persunal ascendancy which 
by general consent revealed him as a real father of hie people. 

Rialino sets the scal on the liberal and imaginative colonia! policy by which 
van Mook made his name the only name in Dutch politics, apart from van Kleffens, 
of international status, a name which, if only the reactionary elements in Holland and 
the Indies had the discernment to see it, is their solitary talisman againat an impression 
atill widely held in the New World that the Dutch attitude towards Indonesiu is that of 
an unbending “' herrenvolk,” intent simply on restoring the stasus quo of the pre-war 
Indies. Happily his success at Malino appears to have strengthened his position ct 
‘The Hugue, and if the new Commissivners-General lend added weight to his policy 
the prospects of an agreement with the Republic should brighten. Insufficient 
authority, lack of support at home and bitter personal criticism for which in this 
country you would have t go back to the days of Gillray and Rowlandson to find 
8 paral i 





1, have been a grievous handicap to his handling of the negotiations with 
ir throughout the past year. handicap in the eyes of his critice is his 
invariable habit of secing and appraising every political event and situation only in 
the long end the broad’ view. * Durlog’ thee doar years of caile which he spent 
shuttling between London, Washington, San Francisco and Brisbane, van Mook 
acquired an international outlook as well as an international status—a quality he 
‘ls sharcs with Shabrir. But this very quality which has greatly helped to draw 
the Dutch Governor-General together with the Republican Prime Minister has its 
disadvantages in that it tends to alienate both from the mass of their own side. For 
van Mook, as alzo indeed Shahrir, is so far ahead of his own people as to be almost 
unrepresentative of them. Yet withous this quality he would never have bebome, as 
in fact he has become, the principal instrument of the unity of these jaooadd 
Jnlands of the Indonesian, Archipelago. 

‘There is, of course, a difference (though not 2 conflict) in their respective approach 
to the international sense. While it impels Shahrir to admit that " single-handed 
Indonesia lacks the to bring about the collapse of the [American-British 
‘capitalise and imperialist] world which would create complete freedom from us,” add- 
ing that freedom from the Dutch, if attained under the present economic system of 
the world, would be independence in name only; van Mook, on the other hand, also 
sceing Java as but » segment of the world system, holds that just as British, French 
and Dutch co-operation are cssential to create the Western European Union now 
increasingly recognized as vital to our common security and indeed to the whole 
cause of Western democracy, so also a common policy should be pursued by the 
Same three Powers in the East, both among themsdives and towards native national. 
nm in their respective “ colonies" now on the highroad to full-blown nationhood. 

Though Vice-President Hatta voiced the attitude of Jogjskarta in asserting that 
‘Malino wat held “at the point of the bayonet,” and though Republicans generally 
ook the line chat it was merely an assembly of yes-men and mooges, Roshan Anwar, 
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correspondent of Merdeka, the chief jican newspaper, who was present at 
Malino throughout, acknowledged that “Dr. van Mook has had success in Malino. 
He has succeeded ‘in showing that not all the seventy million Indonesians stand 
behind Soekarno. He was able to demonstrate to foreign countries that the Republic 
no longer has the right to act as spokesman for the Outer Islands, that the ideals of 
Indonesia not necessarily should be obtained along the revolutionary way, but that 
the foundation of those ideals is the Dutch Commonwealth.” 

Inevitably, as the first inter-insular conference ever held in the Indics, Malino 
was an elementary affair as conferences go, and the next assembly at Den Pasar, due 
to meet awards the end of chs year, may be more robust and express x morc sharply 
defined attitude towards the Republic, Certainly it will be more self-confident 
the Outer Islands, which hitherto were feeling rather neglected while Java held the 
limelight, since Malino began to feel that it is they and not Java who are scttiny 
the pace ‘alike in political and in economic reconstruction. Already a committee 
seven members is sitting in Batavia to draft a Constitution for the Federation, and 
this draft will be presented to the next Conference at Den Pasar for amendment and 
adoption, It will not, however, become Jaw until after a settlement has been reached 


with lava and Sumatra, when this provisional Constitution and perhaps also a 
separate provisional Constitution for fic will be discussed at a Common- 
wealth Conference of the whole Realm the resultant recommendations finally 


submitted w the States-General. 


FRANCO-VIETNAMESE RELATIONS 


By P. T. S. J. 
(The author was British Observer in Hanoi from October, 1945, to the 
end of fune, 1946.) 


Patox to the Japanese invasion in 1942 Indo-China was a French colony in the fullest 
sense. The power of the French Republic was vested in the person of the Governor- 
General whose seat was in Hanoi. ible to him were the Chief Residents of 
the theoretical protectorates of Tonkin, Annam, Laos and Cambodia and the Governor 
of Cochin-China. In addition to them cach small Province had its own Resident. 
In Annam, Laos and Cambodia the Kings remained, but in all cases power was in 
the hands of the French officials. 

After their comparatively unopposed occupation the Japanese were content at the 
outset simply to use the country as a base for their military activities and as a source 
of supply of certain essential commodities, mainly rice. They did, however, from the 
beginning encourage nationalistic tendencies amongst the natives, and engaged in 
extensive propaganda to this end. Early in 1945, having won the Emperor Bao Dai 
ower to their side and obtained the submission of the ings of Laos and Cambodia, 
they were ready to evict the French, This they did by their “coup” of March 9, when 
they suddenly attacked the French garrisons and threw out all European Govern- 
ment officials, replacing them by natives of their own choice. ‘Thus it waa at thix 
time that the republic of Viet Nam came into being, having at its head the Emperor 
Bao Dai. A period of violent repression of all things French ensued. Te became a 
capital offence for any Frenchman to postess arms, all military personnel were 
treated aa prisoners of war—in the Japanese meaning of the word—and in general the 
lot of the Erench population was far from happy. 

At the Potsdam Conference it was t, as the French were not in a posi- 
tion to return to Indo-China immediately, the Chinese should occupy that part fying 
tp the north of the siteenth parallel and! the British the area to A sou wat 
clearly stipulated that these occupations were purely temporary, an nction 
the oscupying forces was to collect and dispose of Tapanear prisoners of war and to 
maintain taw'and order nel such time as they were relieved by the Prench 
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In the south, British forces under General Gracey landed at Saigon, set up an 
Allied Control Commission, and reinstated the French régime. Towards the end of 
the year Admiral Thierry d’Argenlieu arrived 2s Haute Commissaire Ue la Ré 
publique and French troops were landed in considerable strength. The King of 
Cambodia announced his willingness to enter into negotiations, and an agreement 
was reached which gave to the natives a considerable degree of self-government with 
French Advisers on the higher Sevels only. By the end of February, 1946, most uf the 
British troops had re-embarked and the French were again in tull control of Cochin 
China, 
British policy was conducted on the principle that as the Annamite régime had 
been placed in power by our enemies, the French were the legitimate rulers, and for 
this reason were reinstalled, In the north, however, the Chinese adopted an entirely 
different line. Claiming that, as the government of the country was entirely 
internal uffair and not their concern, they supported the newly formed Viet Minh 
party, Bao Dai having abdicated when the Japanese surrendered, leaving M. Lio 
Minh as President. Phere followed = period of five months, during which the French 
in the north suffered worse treatment at the hands of the Annamites than during 
the Japanese occupation, In Hanoi their troops were confined disarmed--in the 
Citadelle. “ Hostages,” many of whom were killed, were taken at regular intervals. 
Scarcely a day passed without a murder or attempted murder being perpetrated, and 
the property and persons of the French civilians were “ requisitioned © or just robbed 
indiscriminately. 

At this time the French Government was represented in the north by a Com- 
missaire de la République, M. Jean Roger-Sainteny, although he was not at the outset 
recognized by the Chincse authorities. It was undoubtedly this mun who, although 
accompanied only by a handful of young officers and not always fully supported by 
his own Government, was able by his own great personality to prevent the situation 
degenerating into a massacre of the white population. 

situation outlined in the preceding paragraphs was due, nol entircly to any 
deliberate intent to cause hardship to Eurupeans on the part of either the Chinese 
or the }eaders of the Viet Minh party, but because the former wished to remain ubso- 
Jutely neutral in al} Franco-Annamite affairs, and the latter had no effective police 
force and were too uncertain of their own positian in the saddle to undertake violent 
action in defence of the French. 

From the moment he arrived M, Sainteny started conversations with M. Ho Chi 
Minh in order that a peaceful agreement could be achieved and to convince him of 
his Government's sincerity. ‘The task, however, was indeed a hard one. One got the 
impression that the President was unable to control the more advanced groups of his 
awn party, in addition wo which, events in the south naturally did nothing to reassure 
the Annamite politicians. Throughout the negotiations were hampered by the Annam- 
ite press—the French press was, of course, so censored that it was nut allowed to 
make any mention at all of political matters—which published daily accounts of great 
“battles” going on in the south, recruiting propaganda for the Annamite army and 
wild accounts of French terrorism ia the old days ‘They hardly mentioned the dis- 
ctusions then proceeding, and created the impression that it was only a question of 
time before they would be at war with the French “ aggressors.” 

The political parties of Vict Nam are many and varied. They may, however, be 
broadly divided into two groups. The first and at present by far the most powerful 
is the Vier Minh, which is of the nationalistic-communistic persuasion. In fact, most 
‘of the notables af the existing Government are old members of the Indo-Chinese 
Communist Party. The President, M. Ho Chi Minh, is fifty-six years of age, slight, 
mild and courteous of manner, simple in his mode of Mite ¢ extraordinaril swell reads 
speaks five lan » and has nearly f 's of revolutionary activity behin 
him; he is at ‘prevent violently ‘criicieet ox bom for being too moderate, but still has 
the confidence of the mass of the people. The second group is the Dong Minh, which 
is nationalistic, pro-Chinese, antiFrench and anti-Communist. The present 
came into being under Chinese sponsorship in Southern China in 1942, and includes 
many of the old revolutionaries who had taken refuge there. It arrived back in 
Tonkin amongst the impedimenta of the Chinese Army of Occupation. One of the 
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sselte partis of this group, he Viet Nam Quoc Dan Dang, an old vationali: party 
which was responsible for the revolt of 1930 and was suppresed by the 
with very great severity, has a considerable following, ts the most 
vehement crits ‘of the’ Government—of which it is’ technically part. Certain 
extremist elements of this party are engaged in terrorist activities with @ view to 
making seulement by discutsion impossible, It counts among its members many of 
the pre Japanese section who supported the Government of Bao Dai after March 9, 

‘The situation became so critical at the end of January, with more than sixty 
murders or assaults in six weeks, that M. Sainteny was forced to send a cable to Paris 
Fequesting that the whole question of the efficacy of Chinese occupation be brought 
up before the United Nations Congress then in session. This was backed up 
tdlegrams from the British and American Observers to their respective Governments, 

‘Towards the end of Febru: it became known in the north that 2 French Jand- 
ing was imminent. On the 28th the Franco-Chinese treaty was signed. By this the 
Chinese were granted part of the port of Haiphong as an outlet for the products of 
Scuth China and 2 number of other concessions. {n the military agreement, signed 
tame days later, provision was made for the rclief of all Chincse forcer in North 
Indo-China by French troops. 

On March 6 an aj ment was signed in Hanoi between M. Sainteny and M, Ho 
Chi Minh. There is little doubt that the decision of the Annamite President to sign 
was influenced by the signature of the Franco-Chinese agreement and by the know- 
ledge that a French invasion force was off Haiphong, By its terms the French recog- 
nized the existence of Viet Nam as a republic “ within the Indo-Chinese Federation 
and in the boson of the French Union ” (textual), having its own army, government, 
finances, etc. In return the Annaraites agreed to receive the French’ Armic 
friendly manner, and to allow them to relieve the Chinese troops in roaintaining 
law an order tas alo agreed that after preliminary dacusdons bad taken place 
at Talat (near Saigon) a inal agreement covering all questions would be signed in 
Paris. On the vexed question as to whether Cochin-China was or was not part of 
Viet Nam, there was to be a refereodum which the French agreed to respect. ‘While 
all ecognized the value of the cas a means of preventing blooduhed, it was, 
initially at least, unpopular with both sides. ‘The Annamhites were naturally alarmed, 
and, aker the months of intensive propaganda they had undergone, baffled, by the 
arrival unopposed of the great General Leclere with over 10,000 men and what must 
have seemed 9 thei overwhelming equipment, while the French, particularly the 
old colonials, also felt that all was lost. “An Annamite Governmet they said, 
means Annamite police. How can we continue commerce or production when we 
are completaly at the mercy of our eployecs and when even « thief caught red- 
handed foes unpunished?” 

On March 18 the French Army arrived in Hanoi itself out incident. The 
delight and relief of the French population can easily be imagined, and it was onl 
slightly dampened by the sight of an Aanamite flag beneath the French flag on alt 
the leading vehicles,” This must alco have eausod @ good deal of resentment to the 
troops, who only a few weeks previously had been collecting the same flags us battle 
trophies! 

"From the outset, however, the French did everything possible to convince the 
Annamites of their sincerity in the observance of the terms of the preliminary agree- 
ment, At the request of M. Ho Chi Minh they agreed to most of the Chinese mii- 

poas in Hanoi itself being relieved by Annamite soldiers. A Franco-Annamite 
Siaison was set up in an attempt to settle swiftly any incidents which occurred. At 
this juncture, however, it became obvious that while Ho Chi Minh himself and his 
immediate entourage genuinely wished for a friendly settlement, the turn events were 
taking was causing great discontent amongst the extremists in the V.N.Q.D.D. Party. 
Te should perhaps be explained that, apert from being able to causc embarrassment to 
the Government by acts of terrorism in Hanoi, the influence of the V.N.Q.D.D. was 
very strong in some of the outlying areas of Tonkin. Moreover, in all these outlying 
dress the authority of the old French resident had beea assumed by local revolutionary 
committees, whase “Presidents ” only carried out central government directives when 
they agreed with their own ideas and when indeed they received them at all. “The 
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two main themes of the Annamite machine at this time were: that the 
final agreement in Paris must be signed without delay. This was in order that the 
discussions should take place before the Chinese troops left Indo-China, ‘The other 
cry was: that Cochin China was an integral part of Viet Nam. ‘The importance of 
Cochin China to the Republic is paramount, parucutarly as the Annamites wish (o 
run their country as an economic entity. Without the revenue which was derived 
from the Yuaaniu Railway and the Customs on the Chinese border, and with litde 
hope of being able to get the output of che coalmines at Hlongay anywhere near its 
prewar levels itis doubtful if Tonkin and Aonam could be self-supporting, Cochin 
Ching, with its enormous rice exports and increasing rubber output. would however, 
Probably enable them to balance the budget 
In May the conversations at Dalat took place. To the casual cbverver they could 
scarcely have been a greater failure. Suffice to say that agreement was not Fe 
on sny single major point, but they dil serve some purpose in that they enabled each 
side fully to understand the position to be adopted by the other. 
‘The position today is that the Chinese Armics, after almost interminable delays, 
have finally left the whole of the territory of Indo-China. ‘The Republic of 
ists, consisting for the moment of Tonkin and Annam. Representativ 
Government of National Unity,” headed by M. Ho Chi Minh, are in Paris, where 
discussions are procecding. On the whole, prospects ol an agreement beng 
reached are thought to be good. In Indo-China itself conditions are gradually im- 
proving, although the economic recovery of the country can scarcely be said to have 
begun, The French Military Authorities continue to show an astonishing degree of 
forbearance, and the extremist elements still threaten to theuw the country int a 
turmoil if they do not approve of the decisions reached in Paris. 
In the rest of the Indo-Chinese Federation the situation is much more favourable 
to the French. In Cochin China the natives have formed a Provisional Autonomous 
Government, entirely pro-French, and it louks as if when- and if—a referendum is 

















held they will vote for Autonomy. In Cambodia and in [aus the situation is stabilized, 
with these States having a degree of self t with French advisers. 
Of the future this much may be said. complete French control of Indo-China 


is a thing of the past. It is even doubtful , with the loss of the Chinese 
Customs and transport charges on the Yunanfu Railway. and the difficulty of ex- 

loiting the Hongay mines under an Annamite régime, it ‘will be worth while for 
French colonial stlers to try and trade jn Tonkin or ‘Annam. Tt sceme probable, 
however, that the French will be obliged to maintain considerable strength in the 
north uatil the Annamites are able to maintain law and order on their own and pro- 
tect themselves. The deep-seated political disunity which exists today, as well as the 
complete lack of civic sense amongst the junior ranks of the present Annamite 
Administration, seems to indicate that this will not be for some considerable time. 
It must be borne in mind that the French have lost an enormous amount of “ face"? 
vis-a-vis the natives: firstly, by their crushing defeat at the hands of the Japanese; and, 
secondly, by the indignitics which have been heaped upon them with impunity by 
the Annamites themselves. The present attitude of the French authorities on the 
spot may in the long run convince those who are interested of their good intentions, 
Hut the character ofthe Annamite is such that he only really loves or respects those 
whom he fears. Although in the large cities 2 considerable body of the population 
hax become affluent as the result of robbing the French, there is little doubt thar in 
the country arcas the ordinary litte farmer with hie few acres of rice paddy is a good 
deal worse off than before. Under the old French system he was ruled with reason- 
able fairness via the Mandarinat. Now he is completely at the of the local 
Revolutionary Committee, who in many cases are quite open! cagaged in enciching 
only themsclves. He is unable to circulate freely, and as nothing comes out of the 
towns he is focced to live entirely on what he produces himself. In addition to all 
this he is, in common with all the rest of the population, liable to become a victim 
of the complete lawlessness which prevails throughout the country. The French 
colonials should, however, be able to continue to operate in Cochin China, Cambodia 
and parte of Laos, and as these are by far the richest areas of Indo-China the country 
dlould sail yicld 2 very considerable prof. 
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SOME BRITISH I ADMIRE 
VI—MR. T. S. ELIOT 


By Dr. Ranyes G. SHaHANt 


‘Musr poctry always remain identical with itself, or must it, like all living things, have 
its adventures and mutations? In other words, is newness here possible? 

But what do we mean by newness? I should say (having obtained no light from 
the dictionaries) that it 15 an originality of the individual who, dealing with the great 
fundamental themes, secks personal affirmation but—and let us note this well—in a 
direction common to other individuals. Here 2 useful parallel may be drawn with 
that strauge new Physics called Relativity. To Einstein we are indebted for the 
elaboration of the theory. Ia the cyes of the general public he appears as an initiator : 
but, however startling his achievement, it is not a freak that Ke has given us but an 
attitude that has convinced the mind of humanity. Real originality is, then, a uni- 
versalizing tendency. 

‘This tendency manifests itself again and again, or at least from time to time, in 
the sciences. Is anything stmilar possible in poetry? 

No. Why? Because the material of poctry cannot be other than itself. Poetry is 
poetry, from the Vedic times to our own day. 

It is perfectly clear that such reasoning, which is quite sound, tends to eliminate 
the possibility of all “essential newness” in poetry. Nevertheless, it is true that, 
however impossible it may appear a priori, some great and decisive innovations in the 





history of appear undeniable to an i ‘observer. Think of Petrarch, the 
Portlet ge grainy 

low, when we consider certain indisputable retults and a certain line in the 
development of modern French poetry; we review the happiest moments of 


Mallarmé, Laforgue, Verlaine, Appolinaire, Valéry, we cannot deny the existence of 
4, note of newnes (I should prefer to call it an extension of the province of poetry). 
‘The poetic impulse bas been directed to regions hitherto unexplored, cansized 5 
ways which somehow transcend ings, or, better still, which unite in the 
conaciousness, more ot less vague, of universal humanity. A prevailing tendency, to 
Which one has given differem names, according wo the models adopred, suck as 
“chimiames fyriques” or “magie verbale” or “attraction musicale,” thanks to 
which poetry, eager to “take from music its good” and renouncing more and more 
the popular denotation of words, aids itself by the creative power of music to suggest 
its mystery, yet not to express it, for that would be to destroy it. These are but vary- 
ing attitudes of the same striving, whose most complete expression is found in Rim- 
baud. ‘That Rimbaud himself has acknowledged his fuilure does not disprove the 
existence of the fact asserted. 

This alleged fact is that modern is not adapted to be sufficient unto itself— 
it does not rest satisfied with being the winged interpreter of the truths laid down by 

hhilowphy (which was, to a certain extent, che ideal of medizval poetry, ab also uf 

Milton}—-nor to be the mere expression of himan passions and ventisents. It aticmpts 
to become, on the one side, a kind of Ethics, to transform life (as Rimbaud put it); 
and, on the other, to rival openly with phi , inasmuch as it is its ambition to 
seize the inner essence of things, to affirm itself asa new instrument of Metaphysics, 
to put man in direct contact with Being, abave the levels of the discursive intellect. 

‘Such, crudely put, is the ideal and ambition of French poctry between the two 
wars, That there ix much confused thinking in the programme needs no demonstra- 
rion, In the first place, poetry and music belong to disparate worlds : any encroach- 
ment of the one upon the province of the other can do nothing but harm to both. 
Secondly, the idea that poetry is a kind of Ethics, and, as Rimbaud asserted, is to 
transform life, is an impossible declaration; for Ethics has nothing to do with our 
topic; it is an ideal construction of Good and Evil. 

‘The ambition of this French poetry (there are other schools now), in so far as it 
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sought to extend the scope of its subject-matter, was an interesting eaperiment, But 
it is the performance that counts, not the mere promise. Only in one case, that of 
Valery, did success attend his efforts. But this is not a discussion of inter-war French 
pos. Enough, 1 believe, has been said to indicate its general character. 

fow about England? ‘Here, as we all know, most artists, especially those of the 
younger generation, suffer from “French "Flu “that is, whatever the French think 
today the English think tomorrow or the day after tomorrow. So New Poetry has 
been with us for some time. Why, there are writers who indulge in musical patterns 
of words that no one understands—including chenwelves. But this does not worry 
them in the least: they are, they think, burning incense at the aliar af the Great 
Mallarmé. 

Now TS. Eliot is said to be the high pricst of this English school. No greater mis- 
take was ever made. Eliot is no mere copyist. I did not agree with Mr. Steph on 
Spender when he suggested it. An artist may take the colours oa his palctte fram 
various sources, but what of that? It is the new unily that matters, Eliot, like 
Chaucer and Shakespeare, has barrowed the materials of hiy eraft, hut he has trans 
formed them into something rich and strange. Alter all, as Synge sal, all art 1s 
collaboration. I would go farther and suggest that appreciation and creation are, at 
bottom, the same. 

‘However, there is no doubt that Fliot is the most French of the Foglih povts, 
Just because Eliot is the most French of the English pocts -I shall explain thi as I 
go along—he has never been properly understood. Round him hay caged a furious 
Controversy, his admirers alleging hist to be the most significant figure among moxtern 
English poets, while others maintsin that he is no poct at all, Mr. Hugh Rov 
Williamson tells us flatly that the poetry of the future will be unintelligible without 
an interpretation by Eliot; on the other hand, 1 have been awsured by some of the 
most distinguished writers of our generation that Eliot is “bogus.” 

Tn these circumstances it ia only right to judge the man by what he has produced. 
His work, and his work alone, shall be my theme. His other activities will he dealt 
with in passing, in so far as they bear upon his artistic output. 

Just as love of the Good moved A. F.,” said to me Sturge Moore (I am quoting 
from my Intimate Journal), “so fear of the Evil has always moved Eliot Hence, 
while the one went to the esoteric thought of India, the other hus sought rest in the 
Catholic Church. . .... This antithesis is scen even in their politics. A, FE. was a co- 
operative socialist; Eliot, like Charles Maurras, whom he resembles so much, has 
harked back to tradition and authority. The difference between the two is the 
difference between spiritual wholeness and spiritual malaise. . . .” 

‘This is teue enough, but not quite. [don’t think Eliot is afraid of Evil. He is 
fully conscious of it, and that is a different matter altogether. In fact, it is a sign 
of mental vigour not to ignore Evil, It is there. We must face it. 

The attitude of Eliot is easily intelligible. He belongs to a generation that went 
through the torment of the first world war. After what he had seen it was difficult 
for him to shut himself up in an ivory tower and murmur, eyes shut, mouth open : 


Gods in his heaven— 
All's right with the world... . 


No, Eliot could not take for granted the goodness of man. He was shocked by 
what he had encountered. Evil was a reality, the most terrible reality that one could 
think of, 

Eliot examined human life with a pitiless lucidity. He found that it could te 
rotten and sordid, at best a thing of shreds and patches. This knowledge worried 
him. And when he gazed around at the contemporary scene he tcheld mostly dlecpy 
souls. ‘Too bad! Eliot ied to awaken us to the cruel and fearful realities. Here, to 
my mind, lies part of his importance. As Thomas Hardy, who was no dummy, said 
ina poem of mingled humour and scorn: 

since the world has still 


‘Therefore, 
Much but much less good than ill, 
And while the sun and moon endure 
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Luck’s a chance, but trouble’s sure, 
Td face it. as a wise man would, 
And train for ill and not for good. 


It is wise to sce things without blinkers. Eliot has consistently done so. In this 
he is, to my mind, more French than English. 

Consider ‘Thomas Hardy. He was content to endure stoically the farce of hile. 
Ehot is not satisfied with this negative attitude. OF him we may say: 





The wounded surgeon plies the steel 
Thar questions the disterapered. parts 
Beneath the bleeding hands we feel 

The sharp compassion of the healer's art 
Resolving the enigma of the fever chart, 


Lite is full of discords and discrepancies. Eliot knows that. But he looks 
* the stil! point of the dance "—for “central peace at the heart of endless agitation 

‘The scarch is tong and wearisome, Ac last Eliot realizes that there is no horror iv 
human existence except what we bring into it. It is the Will that is the Devil of the 
modern world. This is s0 because our impulses arc radically egotistical : 





L said to my soul, be still, and Jct the darkness come upon you 
Which shall be the darkness of God... . 


L said to my soul, be still, and wait without hope 

For hope will be hope for the wrong thing; wait without love 
For love would be love of the wrong thing; there is yet faith 
But the faith and the love and the hope afe all in the waiting. 


To live wuly, we must learn to die, This was Jews’ own injunction. But it would 
be a ghastly travesty of that great saying to deny the claims of the intellect, Eliot 
has never ceased to think, Only ane who is given to brooding could have written : 


And under the oppression of the silent fog 
‘The tolling bell 
Measures time not our time, rung by the uohurried 
Ground swell, a time 
‘Older than the time of chronometers, older 
‘Than time counted by anxious worried women 
Lying awake, calculating the furore, 
rying to unweave, unwind, unravel, 
And piece together the past and the future, 
Between midnight and dawn, when the past is all decepuon, 
‘The future futurcless, before the morning watch 
When time stops and time is never ending; 
And the ground swell, that is and was from the beginning, 


o! 
he Ee. : 


For most of us, there is only the unattended 
Moment, the moment in and out of time. 

‘The distraction fit, lost in a shaft of sunlight, 

+ The wild thyme unscen, as the winter lightning 
Or the waterfall, or music heard so deeply 
‘That it is not heard ar all; but you are the music 
While the music lasts. 


Here thought reaches its acme and produces its own inte music. I seem 
to hear not the dulcet notes of the ure, but the clang and fesah of cymbal. What 
other modern English poet gives us the same effect? 
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But although Eliot is intellectual as few are, he knows the limits of intellectuality. 
‘He admits frankly : 


‘The onty wisdom we can hope tu acquire 
Is the wisdom ol humility : humility is endless. 


Goethe said the same thing: “ You must renounce.” “ Neti, neti" (“Not this, not 
that "), suggested the Upanishadic seers. 

In brief, Reason is 2 tool, a marvellous tool. but worth no more than the men wha 
use it. It is faith that sustains the soul; and {auth is a beautiful phenomenon: its 
rightness or wrongness has nothing to do with anything. Whatever satisfics our 
sense of holiness is justified, be it the creed of a Hoticntot or another. 

That Eliot has been influenced by Hindu thought there is uo doubt. Le says: 


And do not think of the fruit of action, 
Fare forward. 


And he goes beyond : 
aes hse Not fare well, 
But fare forward, voyagers. 


That is the message of the Gita. But is there any real difference between Christism 
and the inwardness of Hinduism or Buddhism? All Oriental doctrines and we are 
ce to forget that Christianity is an Oriental doctrino—are, in essence, onc, A. 
ought co; Romain Rolland thought so; and I believe Eliot thinks so. 
Thave much more to say about the decper impulsions of Eliot, but what I have 
suggested will do. Let me come to his art 
jot is said to be obscurc. Now, as he himvelf explained to me, there are three 
kinds of obscurity: when the writer talks about something that he himself docs net 
understand; when the writer creates deliberate smoke in order to appear clevercr 
than he is; when the writer has to deal with problems for which language, the instru- 
ment of common sense, is utterly inadequate. Now no one will deny that Hliot belongs 
to the third class: he says things that cannot be fully expressed; they can only In 
suggested. He knows that words are but a dim glow ot the fire within us : 








"That was a way of putting it—not very satisfactory : 
A periphrastic study in a worn-out poetical fashion, 
Leaving one still with the intolerable wrestle 

‘With words and meanings. The puetry docs not matter. 
It was not (to start again) what one had expected. 









Shakespeare and Chapman, too, knew that all fine things are envel 
born of their very fection. Recall “ The Pheenix and the Turtle 
lines of “ The Sh: of Night.” The darkness that we find in the work of Elior 
is not due to the withholding of taper and flame, but to the melting of his thought 
into the night of things. 

Eliot’s poctry is said to be prosaic, It hasn't the music of Shakespeare or Shelley 
or Swinburne. That is perfectly true; yet the matter docs not end there, 

Examine French poctry. It iz, on the whole, prosaic—prosaic in the English sense. 
Valéry, under the influence of Baudelaire, broke away from the French tradition and 
ay imated to the models of England. Eliot, on the other hand, belongs to the 
Brench school. Hence his seeming prosiness. But the truth is that he has introduced 
to the English-speaking world che harsh and complicated harmonies of French poctry. 
To the French, I finds English BERET spears iso flowery and limp, "Take away 
Keats's adjectives,” said to me Emile Legouis, 
am afraid Uhis applies to most English poets. " 

Eliot believes, like the French masters, in the bare bones of poetry. He is French, 
‘got only in his techni ‘but, as I said before, in his vision. Nature and ourture 
ave combined to produce this result. 


“and not 2 great deal remains.” { 
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What, in fine, is the contribution of Eliot to English poetry? Nothing less than 
the carrying of the spirit of France to his adopted native land. No wonder Eliot's 
cfieers weer to many unprecedented.” 

Eliot’s prose writings throw much light on his poetry, but I have not the space 
to examine them here. It is sufficient to that he is always clear, learned, balanced, 
and perspicacious. I confess, howe: that I do not share his theories and enthusiasms. 
Fliot is rooted in tradition; my view is that everybody is more or less a traditionalise, 
for even a revolutionary must spring off from some givcn point when he takes a 
jump. This point is always supplied by society, which is the fons et origo bom atque 
mals. But a genius is he who is in the stream and yet out of it; he is the one who 
hears the music that is un -ptible to other ears, 

Eliot places Dante and Virgil highest among the poets of the world. I wish I 
could accept this verdict; I cannot. Dante is perfect in a limited way; and ¥ am not 
Sure that he ts always sincere, Concerning Virgil, he who has read him in Lava 
must admire his verbal magic; but he was no lamp. Of thought beyond the Cate- 
gorics he knew nothing, Shakespeare was infinitely greater. And I’ must say that 
Some of the Eastern pocts—Indian, Chinese and Persian—touch heights and depths 
that the Western artists have aot even dreamed of. But let that past 

When I met Eliot I found before me a charming man, who had no kind of pose 
whatever. Indeed, what struck me most about him was his modesty. He answered 
any questions I asked him as simply and dircctly as he could. And he showed no 
mprise when I differed from him'oa this or that point. On the contrary, he seemed 
auifious to know what I thought on this or that matter. ‘This is merely another way 
of saying that conversation with Eliot is easy, natural, a question of give and take. 
He does not pretend to be an oracle, And he is in no way dogmatic. "He advances 
Bis opinions shyly, bat without any mock reserve 

is voien in sch and rentant, hd be has a very pleasant simile. In all he says he 

wis give the shade of shade the nuance of a nuance, the fragrance ofa fragrance. 

Hie is subele in thought and byperscastive in fecling. ic is a pleasure to kaow him. 

He reminds me, all taid and done, of the eagle 1 once saw at the 200 io Bombay, 

yen fixed on the sun and its great wings beating up against a cage too small to hold 
them. 








LITERATURE IN ANNAM 


HOW A POPULAR LITERATURE WAS BORN OF 
FRENCH INSPIRATION 


By Puan Gianc 


Beronk the invention of “ Quéengu”—a phonetic transcription into the Roman 
alphabet of the Annamite idiom—by the missionary father Alexandre de Rhodes, 
‘Annamites learnt the Chinese characters, read the Chinese classics, wrote poctns in 
Chinese, and showed themselves good pupils more or less without imagination. 
Literature spoke a language unknown to the people. To answer their spiritual needs 
the people, who were no longer content to transmit from one generation to another 
by verbal means the eonge ofthe fields and rivers, chen invented “ Chu-nfm,” a tran- 
scription namite in characters inese anc tic, 
Witch abeyed no fined rule al ef which the promwnciaton ‘was ofch goeswers 6 
2 simple matter of custom. ‘This mode of transcription of the language was accept- 
able only because of the urgent need felt by the people to preserve their songs and 
stories for entertainment, consolation, or to satixfy their need for escape. But letters 








—like the literature of France, tied to Latin in the Middle Aj pised this 
Popular invention, and continued to think and write in peel eri say, in @ 
for which Nature had not intended them. 
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‘This scorn of the national tongue explains the absence, before the invention of 
 Quéc-ngu,” of notable works, The who alohe used the language of the 
country, were neither sufficient) ‘nor sufficiently persevering to purily it and 
to make of it a real instrument for literary creation. The works which have come to 
us from this period are by men of letters who consented to write in “Chu-ndm,” 
finding thus their natural means of expression, The most celebrated of these, nick- 
named “The father of Annamite literature,” Nguyen-Du, author of Kim-udn-Kidw 
(this romance in verse has been translated into French by M. René Crayssac of the 
French School of the Far East), did not, nevertheless, break away from Chinese 
influence. The subject, the characters of his romance, are Chinese, In spite of his 
prodigious talent as an innovator, his work contains too many Chinese explosions— 
fometimes translated, sometimes nottoo many allusions tp Chinese mythology. The 
feeling of the romance—a long pocm perfectly compuscd—is connecied with Con- 
fucionism and Buddhism. 

Many yeacs after the introduction of " Qudengu” in schools educated Annamites 
hesitated between the two tendencies. Those of the old school clung jealously to 
Chinese, while the young initiated themscives into the beauties of French and tried 
their hands in the language of Racine. The latter, though they cme to write to per- 
fection like M. Pham Quynh, Minister of Education in Anaam, showed themselves, 
ike their predecessors who had been faithful to Chinese, to be goo pupils, lacking 
any great initiative, lacking any link with the people or the communion with them 
which is a sine qua non of significant literary creation. 

After many fruitless discussions on the literary value of the Annamite language 
the translations of Molidre, Voltaire, Montesquieu, etc.--by Nguyén van Vinh ended 
by inspiring confidence. ‘These translations marked, wo to speak. the achievement of 
spiritual contact between our people ad France. From that time “ Qudc-ngu,” 
having been blazed abroad, in default of literary works, weeklies and reviews written 
in our language, were the only means of culture forthe people 

‘Nor until 1930 did there flower a young literature full of promise, rich and signi- 
ficant, which had broken with the past and cxercised a moral hold over the masscs. 
Ir would be impossible to mention all the names, to analyze the principal works in 

space of a summary. I shall therefore leave aside the tales, the historical stories, 
etc., and shall speak briefly only of poctry and the social novel—that is to say, writing 
which does not offer men escape, but helps them to find themselves and then fo under- 
stand their surroundings, and incites them to transform themselves so that they may 
aet on those surroundings. 

The publicist Phan-khdi was the first to counsel Annamite poets to give up the 
Chinese rules of versification and to create each his own versification as a musician 
invents his own rhythms. For the first time in a Confucian country, where man is 
considered only as an element in the social order (prince, subject, father, son, husband, 
etc.), they sing of pure love without constraint, not love directed by duty and scen 
through the prism of Confucian principles, but the love which is of the heart, of the 
soul, and of the flesh. These young pocts were all schooled in French literature. 
‘The influence of Victor Hugo is clear in Huy Thong. Xuan Jitu recalls at times the 
Comicsse de Noailles. The Lu makes one think of Baudelaire. 

Bot the first place is held by the social nove), which studies man in his surround. 
ings instead of taking him as an independent entity, as in poetry, and from this fact 
enjoys immense credit with the mass of readers. In this genre the French influence 
i complete from the point of view of composition and form. The unity of action 
of the French novel built up of 2 sense of on and a love of classification is 
respected. ‘The novelists write in everyday invent styles, render expreasion 
more supple. One of their merits, however, is that of having made a choice. They 
resiat the extreme psychology of the Russian, the ideological novel of Dostoievsky, the 
conception, in the manner of Gide, of « hovel encumbered with several groups of 
characters, all the foreign influences in the modern French novel. Nor have they 
wished to make the merely possible live as André Gide desires to do in his Journal 


Mi c depic life, giving it style and iziny 
de aes Maver, Ti ies ate Si as ee nt 
= 


























the situations. They she at : amily (in 
sense), the arbitrary conception of medizval cian morality which takes 
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account of the intimate sentimental needs of man, diminished and locked in silence 
in the Annamite encity. “They wih to give to woman her place in soley, a wife 
and raother certainly, but also as 2 feeling and thinking creature. The ideal of 
human liberty and responsibility that they preach to the people they owe certainly 
to French influence. But in doing this they preserve strict realism, persuaded as they 
are that art must impose constraints upon itself. They portray more than they 
preach, suggest more than they display. Their teaching emanates from the lives of 
their characters, 

Two subjects occupy them most: love shackled by traditional morality and the 
misery of the peasantry. Khai Hung in Nua Chung Xudn (At the Springtime of 
Life) depicts for us the misfortunes. of a mg girl subjectod to the Confucian 
morality, and NhSt Linh in Doan Tuyet (The Farewell) the difficulties met with 

a young woman in revolting against chis morality. Bun Lty Nwoc Dong (The 
Mud And the Marsh), by Nhge Lith, en the peasants inspires us with profeund pity 
for these “Nhaqué,” who live without joy and without distraction like beasts of 
burden, 

Tt is impossible to foresce whether the young popular Annamite literature, which 
has now aquired solid bases, will excape 2oon fromm the French influence. But one 
thing is certain : our novelists and our pocts, who are teaching our people to feel, to 
reflect, and thus to find themselves, so as to become one day free and responsible 
human beings instead of remaining vague and anonymous elements of the mass, 
have served as interpreters of the best forms of French civilization, 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Binu's Eve Suaviy or History in Grzatsx Ana ro THe Exp of nits Mippit-Aons, 
(Reviewed by E. W. Huremxton) 

From the date of Russia's entry into the World War untit Japan capitulated last 
August French men of letters in Indo-China remained cut off from contact with the 
West. Even before 1942 the war in Europe had deprived the Parisian publishers, de 
Hoccard, of a long-awaited volume on S.E. Asia's past history {rom Professor G. 
Coedes, Directeur de 'Ecole Frangaise d'Extréme-Orient at Hanoi. In Hanoi itself the 
members of the Far-Eastern School were permitted to carry on their labours without 
interruption until March 9, 1945, the day when the French administration of the 
country was supplanted by Japanese and Annamest. During the ensuing twelve 
months until the re-entry of Freach troops into Hanoi on March 10, 1946, members of 
the School would appear to have received milder treatment than that which befell 
their colleagues in the south, from whom they were, however, completely isolated duc- 
ing the whole period of the Chinese occupation, now happily ended. In 1944 the 
Imprimerie d'Extréme-Orient at Hanoi, thanks to the retention of a small stock of 
pre-war paper, previously condemned for which was found to involve onl 
the upper layer, was sbic to publish a limited ition of the book which Coedés 
been preparing for Paris before the war. Its title is Histoire Ancicone des Etats Hin- 
souisé d'Extréme-Orient. A few copies have reached Paris and the French Institut 
has already conferred the Giles prize for 1946 upon its author. Presentation copies 
are at last on theit way to London, but since some time must elapse before 2 second 


edition can be pre ish version af the chronological paragraphs of the 
i cca below wit te suber coe Deke one abe 

preceding twelve chapters are here summarized in a manner 
Calculated to display the benefits which were enjoyed by all who were heirs to the 
Hindu civilization introduced their ancestors in the remote past by a relatively 
small number of Indian colonists, the creators of Greater India. 
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The author presents his facta cen from the second to the early years 
of the sixteenth. His feld is Thmued se the wale implies, © those lands whcoe art, 
laws, language and religion were affected by India, He excludes Tongking and 
Annam because of their Chinese orientation; while Assam, being merely a prolonga- 
tion of Bengal, has likewise no place here. 

In his Histosre de l'Asie Grousset blazed the trail in 1922, but without attempting 
a chronological synthesis which is Cuedés' personal contribution to the subject in 
general. The basic authorities consist, on the onc hand, of cxcerpts trom the 
voluminous histories ot China; on the other, of inscriptions. “The modern authorities 
cated arc as follows : For Cambodia and Funan, P. Velliot, G, Maspéro, B. R. Chat- 
terji, and, above all, the author himself, whose qualihcauons fully entitle him to pre- 
sent the history of Cambodia in up-to-date form; this he does, but ilisclaims any inten 
tion of attributing a preponderant réle to Cambodia, For Chamspa, the principal 
modern authorities used by him are G. Maspéro and R. J. Majumdar; for Burma, 
A. P. Phayre, G. E. Harvey, G. H. Luce; for Siam, W. A. R. Wood and P, N. Bose: 
for Laos, P. Le Boulanger; for Malaya, G. Ferrand, R. C, Majumdar, Nilakanta 
Sastri, R. O. Winstedt, R. Braddell; for Sumatra-Java, N. J. Krom. 

‘Those who look in vain for any clement of romance in the presentation of such 
characters as Aiclanga, Harijit, or Anoratha in the text will doubtless applaud the 
author's policy of confining it to a plain statement of demonstrable fact. He thereby 
unquestionably enhances the scicntific value of his essay; furthermore, he avoids any 
possible injustice towards the many historical figures known co us only through the 
medium of inscriptions, as is the case throughout almost the whole of Cambodian 
history, whose records, inscribed on stone, leave little room tor the romantic clement 
which lends interest to written annalx, The fact that no such records have survived 
in Cambodia is no proof that her leading figures were deficient in the qualities 
ascribed to the heroes of neighbouring ands whose annals have come dowd to un 
‘Thus the summary which follows consists of a collection of facts whose synchroniza- 
tion is here for the first time determined, and thereby serves io enhance the value of 
the contents of the preceding twelve chapters. 




















‘The sccond century of the Christian era witnessed the establishment in S.B. Asia 
of the firt Hindu monarchies. The oldest and, thanks to China’s historians, the best 
known were Funan and Lin-yi! At that period Funan, the forerunner of Cambodia 
in the Mekong delta, was extending its conquests into the Malay Peninsula. It wauld 

appear that it consisted of a federation of small Hinduized States (if not a single 
empire) under rulers known as Lords of the Mountain (Sailendra). Lin-yi (Champa) 
was then engaged in an attempt to extend northwards from its original nucleus in the 
Hué district, which brought it into armed conflict with the Sino-Annamese of Tong- 
king, and was the first episode in an age-long struggle between the Cham (with their 
Indian background) and Anaam, the product of Chinese civilization. 

Haléway through the fourth century new stream of emigration poured eastward 
from India as a renult of Samudragupia’s conquests in the valley of the Ganges and 
in Southern India. One of the consequences was the appearance of an Indo-Scythian 
emigrant, who took possession of the throne in Funan} another was a general reeru- 
desoence of Hindu culture overseas, the Pallava of Kanchi being the pioneers. This 
in its turn was responsible for a crop of inscriptions contrasting strongly with their 
Faucity in the earlier period if we may judge from the few which have.survived. 

‘hese newer inscriptions reveal the existence of several small Hindu States in Borneo 
and Java; they also throw new light upon Chinese references to Funan and Lin-yi 
between the fourth and sixth centuries, a period of eupremacy for Funan while China 
of The Three Kingdoms and the Siz Dyzasties was passing through troubled times. 

In the middle of the sixth the power of Funan broke... . From the 
ruins emerged the Khmer kingdom (RemBats) in the lower Mekong. Further 10 the 
‘west appeared two new powerr, the Mép in the Menam Valley, which became the 
cradie of a kingdom known as Dvaravati, and the Pys in the Irrawadi Valley. ‘The 
weakness of China under the Chia and Ch’en permitted Champa to obtzin control of 
both sides of Cloud Pass, Mention in the Chinese chronicles of Hoding (Kalinga) as 
2 part of Jova may be the natural consequence of Pulakesin’s and of Harsha’ com. 
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quests in Kalinga on the Orissa coast, which forced some of the inhabitants to 
emigrate eastwards oversea. 

At the end of the seventh century a new era set in with the birth and rapid growth 
of the Srivijaya kingdom in Sumatra (Palembang)—one of the remoter consequences 
of the dismemberment of Funan. Throughout the eighth century Cambodia was in 
disorder, with a sharp dividing line between the highlands the deltalands; in 
Champa the cenwe of government was withdrawn tothe south, In the second half 
of the eighth century the Shive-ite rulers of Java were suddenly forced to give place 
to a Buddhist dynasty, which restored the ancient title of Lord of the Mountain 
(Sailendre) and covered the land with imposing Buddhist monuments, They would 
seem to have obtained control of the sea routes as far afield as Cambodia, while 
corsairs from Sumatra-Java appeared off the Indo-China coast and raided it from 
north to south, These signs of unrest followed upon the rise to power of the T'ang 
dynasty in China, and marked the zenith of Buddhism in Java, corresponding with. 
the expansion of Mahayanist Buddhism in India trom the Nalanda University, 
which enjoyed the protection of the Pale dynasty in Bengal. 

‘The ninth century opens in 802 a.p., with the liberation of Cambodia from 
Javanese suzerainty and the return of its former dynasty, which founded the House of 
Angkor—a power to be reckoned with in Further India for the next four hundred 

ears. 

yerThe waning of Sailendra Buddhist influence in Java contributed its chare to these 
events in Cambodia, ‘The earlier Shiva-ite dynasty, which the Sailendras of Java had 
forced to retire custwards, returned to the centre, which was vacated by the Sailendra, 
who, after reducing the Sumatran kin, of Savigars in the mid-ninth century to 
the status of vassals, moved over there tl ves and maintained their seat of govern- 
meat in Srivijaya for several centuries. Meanwhile, during the first quarter of the 
‘ninth century in Burma, the Mén in the south founded their capital city at Pegu within 
a few years of the foundation by the Burmans of their capital at Pagan, 

‘Throughout the tenth century Angkor continued to flourish; in Champa, the 

centre of gravity shifted north again under the Indrapura dynasty; Scivijaya made 
as a maritime power by gaining undisputed mastery of the Straits between 
umatra and her neighbours, which coincided with the decline of Chinese prestis 
at the end of the T’ang and throughout The Five Dynasties. China recovered at 
end of the century when The Sung came into power. She then regained sufficient 
strength to intervene once more in the southern scas, where the Sailendras in Sumatra 
were attacking Mataram, a kingdom firmly established in Eastern Java. 

‘The cleventh century produced, during its first three-quarters, a crop of dynamic 
personalities and of events which had a Besring ‘upon the future. In Cambodia in 
1002, Suryavarman founded a new dynasty which encroached into the Menam Valley, 
then occupied by Mén. His reign was almost exactly contemporary with that of 
Airlanga, the hero from Bali, who rescued Java from the anarchy which had arisen 
in consequence of Stivijaya's aggressive attitude. Profiting by the defeat inflicted in 
1025, upon Stivijaya by Chola raiders from South India, Airlanga was able to turn 
the tables upon Srivijaya and force an alliance with himself upon her. No sooner had 
Airlanga and Suryavarman departed from the stage in the mid-cleventh century, we 
find Anoratha in Burma extending the frontiers of Pagan into the Irawadi delta at 
the expense of Pegu. The Mén civilization and the Hinayanist Buddhism which 
he there acquired were brought back by him to Pagan and firmly implanted in his 
Burmese kingdom. 

In the final quarter of the eleventh century Cambodia, Champa and Burma alike 
were free from any threat from China owing to the weakness of the declining Sung 
dynasty in China. In Cambodia, Suryavarman II in 1082 founded a new dynasty at 
Angkor and laid the foundations of Angkor Vat, 2 foretaste of the ultimate Plcedour 
she attained 2 century later after she had recovered from the shock caused by 2 daring 
raid upon her capital by the Cham flect in 1177. In Burma, Anoratha’s successors 
ent their frontiers, filling Pagan with monuments. In the Straits the Sumatran 
cin coatinoed to Soursh asa sea power. In Java, the Kadiri kingdom, 
which succeeded Airlanga, was left free to pursue a peaceful policy. 

At the end of the twelfth century Cambodia recovered rapidly from the effects of 
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the Cham raid in 1177, attaining the summit of her greatness under the rule of 
Jayavarman VII, the famous temple-builder. Retaliating upon Champa, he overran 
and annexed it, only holding it, however, for twenty years; alter this decadence began 
to set in. In Burma, India’s civ influence came in the form of Singhalese 
Buddhism, which King Parakrama-bahu revived: it threw out offshoots over the 
whole peninsula of Indo-China during that century from Burma. In Sumatra, the 
early thirteenth century witnessed the first signs of Srivijaya’s coming disintegration, 
when Malayu (the modern Jambi) made ready to supersede Palembang as capital. In 
Java in raza the Kadici kingdom gave place io that named Singhasar an event which 
synchronized with a decline of Hindu influence and a resurgence of the underlying 
Indonesian clement. 

In the thirteenth century, from the year 1260 onwards, the Mongols, after the 
decline of the Sung, enjoyed a hundred ycars of conquest. Their attempts to 
dominate the southern sea, which began that year, gravely affected those territories. 
Like the Mongo! militarists, the Mongol court adopted a policy of breaking up the otd 
Hinduized countries into small native fiefs. Under the influence of this policy the 
Tai subjects of Cambodia in the Mcnam Valley obtained independence, beginning 
with Sukhotai in the north-west. The annihilation of the Pagan monarchy in 1287 
by the Mongols favoured ‘Tai expansionist movements in Burma, in the Man lands of 
the upper Menam, also in the Cambodian Provinces of the lower Menam and Mckong. 
"The Cham withdrew from their outposts to the north of Cloud Pass. In Java, in 1292, 


the empire of Majopahit was founded. ‘The ¢ jointly applied by it and by the 
Sukhotal ‘Trai advancing into the Malay Peninsula caused the remnants of the 
Sailendra kingdom to break up. The Muslim incursion from the north-west into 
India was faithfully reflected in the progress of Islam throughout the ishnd fringe of 
Further India, and sounded the knell of Hindu culture i outer India, white the 
Buddhism of Ceylon, brought in from Burma, made rapid strides in the Mcnam and 
Mekong Valleys. 

During the first half of the fourteenth century the T’ai confirmed their hold upon 
the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, Already the dominant force in Burma and the upper 
Menai Valley (Suihot'i and Lan Na) they founded the Tao, kingdom of Lan 
Ch'ang on the Mekong, and, later on, the Aj monarchy, which absorbed that 
of ts northern neighbour, Sukhot’si. “Thanks to the prestige of Cambodia as a great 
Power, these: -her former vassals—inherited all that remained of her Hindu civiliza- 
tion, In the south, Majopahait enjoyed an unchallenged suzcrainty: the days of 
Srivijaya were numbered and the end of Hindu influence was in sight. 

In the second halt of the fourteenth century the decline of Mongol power led in 
S.E, Asia to the regrouping of the smaller Statcs within the sphere of influence, either 
of Ayudhya in the north or of Majopahit in the south. 

In the fifteenth century the withdrawal of the Cambodtans from Angkhor and of 
the Cham from Vijaya are unmistakable proof of the southward drive of T'ai and 
Annamese against the ancient Hinduized kingdoms of Cambodia and Champa. 

In the eatly sixteenth century Islam became supreme in Java about the year 1520, 
and the retnnants of Hinduism betook themselves to Bali. Nine years carlicr Malacca, 


heir to the former commercial supremacy of Sumatra, had been occupied by the 
Portuguese. 











‘The volume is well stitched and bound in a stout wrapper of manila paper, It 
contains 368 pages octavo, printed in clear type: 8 pages Of Tatroduction, 53% pages 
of text, 29 pages of Indices (15 pages for index of geographical, ethnological and 
archaological references; 1 pages for index of personal names; 2 popes for religious 
1 page for literary + page for linguistic index) 

¢ text is printed above numerous footnotes, and the volume includes genealogi- 
cal tables of the Cambodian and Majopahit kings, also five sketch maps: (1) general 
amap of India, the Indo-China Peninsula and Insulinda; (2) the Indo-China Peninsula; 
(3) Cambodia; (4) Insulinda; (5) Central and Eastern Java. 
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RECENT BOOKS ON SOUTH-EAST ASIA 
Reviewep ay Epwix Hawanp 


Tux Economie Davstorment or Faewcst lwno-Cruxa. By Charles Robequain. (New 
York: Oxford University Press.) $4.00. 


‘This valuable study is issued under the auspices of the International Secretariat of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, Isabel Ward has done her translator's work well, 
and john Andrus and Katrine Greene have added Supplement to bring the author's 
work into focus with the war-time developments in Indo-China. 

It is forwinate that the student has an ity of reading this authoritative 
and well-balanced survey of an important territory in SE, Asia, After the disasters 
in the Far East there was much facile criticiam of the European powers who had 
made themselves responsible for developments in Malaya, Indo-China and the Nether- 
lands East Indies respectively, and France perhaps had to bear even a fiercer criticism 
than Great Britain or the Netherlands. Perhaps this was partly due to the realization 
that the Fall of France gave the Japanese the opportunity of using Indo-China, not 
only as a rehearsal ground for the eventual assault on the Anglo-American Allics, 
but also to provide the actual springboard of the attack on Malaya from the rear. The 
succinct account of Japanese exploitation in making hay while the sun of France ceased 
to thine over Indo-China is nex the least of the services rendered by the Supplement. 
Japanese occupation has brought miscry to Indo-China in many Frc but it is possible 





that when France returns it will be tound that some of the lems which were 
beginning to be so pressing in their economic significance will have been to some 
extent solved by the temporary Linking up of Indo-China’s economy with other parts 
of SE. Auia. The view taked in this Supplement is that one result of the war'may 
be a more well-rounded and better integrated economy, fitting more efficiently into 
the trade and the economic deve! it of the Western Pacific. 

‘This fits in with M. Robequain’s comprchensive review of the develoy tof 
Indo-China under French direction for the space of about half a century. isa 
similarity of the problem of Indo-China with that of India in that the undoubted 
Progrets made by the French in raising the standard of living by development of the 
country and communications, construction of irrigation caals and the like, has been 
set off by the productivity of the The very needs of this era of industrial 
development have tended to lay emphasis on one form of industrial activity. The 
author considers that a planned industrialization is hot likely to be the single or the 
most efficacious remedy for over-population. More, he thinks, can be expected from 
agricultural progress, which in turm depends on the colony's internal prosperity, the 
continued improvement of irrigation and farming methods, and the effectiveness of 
W lar credit and co-operative systems. 

faa treatiee devoted exclusively to economic and financial matters there is 00 
place for discussion of cultural activities, on which score alone Indo-China owes much 
to French genius and ercheoecl research, buttressed by that admirable French 
characteristic—appreciation of the importance of the arts in humen affairs. Still, 
even in this limited range there is plenty of material in this book for revising hasty 
judgments of French administrative achievements in Indo-China. The picture drawn 
is certainly that of a colonizing force which has not been unmindful of its responsi- 
bilities, has definitely improved the standard of living of the people, and has laid 
the foundations of future prosperity and progress when the period of reconstruction 
begins with the Japanese out of the picture, 





‘Tue Oxp Burma Roav. By Dr. Neville Bradley. (Heinemann.) 9s. 6d. net. 
Lady Crum has rendered a service by so understandingly recording the memorics of 
a veteran missionary in travelling over the road which wax the in main- 
taining communications between China and Burma before the more famous and 
‘more recent road came into existence. 
These impressions of travel between the twe countries some ten years ago are 
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vivid and delightful, and it is reasonable wo sugges that even though the road now 
may be littered with the corpses of derelict motor lorries and possibly the fusclage of 
an enemy aeroplane, some of the experiences which Dr. Bradley had can be repeated 
when, in time of peace, travellers can make the same leisurely journey. 


Stam: rHx Crossxoans. By Sir Josiah Crosby. (Hollis and Carter.) tas. 6d. net. 


The radio critics often declare that as a medium for revealing personality the radio 
has considerable advantage over any other. People may disguise their faces, they may 
‘even use their voice to imitate other people, but they cannot cluminate from their own 
natural voices the disclosure of their general attit to humanity. ‘The writer some- 
times manages in his medium to achieve just such a sclf-reveluion. Sir Josiah Crosby 
is one. Thus important contribution to our knowledge of S.F. Asin gives a clear 
impression of the essential fairness and balance of the author's judgment. For forty 
ears he watched, as he srs “‘the impressive pageant of events in the Far Fast.” 
je spent the greater part of that career in Siam. In recording his views on the tragic 
story, Sir Josiah shows a remarkable detachment. Never docs he permit himself to 
indulge in recriminations or selbpity. Yet the story is one which tells how the labours 
of 2 lifetime were brought to noug! by the Japanese avalanche. 

The Japancte unconsciously paid tribute to this long expericnce when reparting his 
repatriation in July, 1943, after cight months’ internment in Siam. ‘The Domei News 
Agency telegraphed from Bangkok a reference to the “British Minister who dis- 
played a formidable ability to conciliate Thailand.” His admiration of the Thais, 
indeed affection for them, docs not make Sir Josiah blind to some of their defects, 
but his criticism is so temperate and well balanced that x scems to take the form of 
avuncular advice rather than of paternal reproach. The currents of opinion that have 
rushed round the world and have affected SE. Asia make it quite impossible for 
the future of Siam to be looked at except through democratic spectacles, but whether 
the form of democracy dear to the West, where, incidentally, it has not always been 
workable, will eventually govern the post-war policies of Siam, must be left to be seen, 

Here is material in rich measure for guidance on the political issues, regarding 
‘Siam’s actions in the war. Sir Josiah is strongly entrenched in reality and gencrous 
in appreciation of the tragic position of a small’ people submerged in the maelstrom of 
Japan's aggression, 

He justifiably demands our sympathy for a kingdom which has managed to Ps 
verve its i dence, has cultivated and aj iated British friendship, and of all 
countries in the East has been freer than most periodical waves of xenophabia. 








The views expressed in these pages must be taken as those of the individual 
contributors, Tux Astaric Review does mot hold itself responsible for shem. 
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TRAVEL SCHOLARSHIPS FOR INDIANS IN AMERICA 


A CORRECTION 


Tun Editor received too late for publication in the July issue a Jetter from Mrs, 
‘Watumuil, Chairman of the Distribution Commitee of the Watumull Foundation, 
regarding an article by Sir Robert Holland in the issue of the Asiatic Revinw for 
Apzil, 1946. 

Pin this letter (from Los Angeles, California) she controverts the statement in the 
article that while the foundation sponsored in 1945 under the auspices of the National 
Committee for India’s Freedom had on the cultural side essentially laudable objeces— 
namely, the foundation of professorships. and travelling scholarships candidates 
would aturally require backing from the Congress Party agencics, and new outlets 
would be available for anti-Hritish propaganda. 

The Fdlitor desires to give due publicity to Mrs. Waturnull’s correction that the 
Foundation has no political affiliations whatsoever, that scholars are selected solely on 
the basis of merit, and that in order to avoid all political entanglements applications 
are considered by’a selection committee composed of eminent American and Indian 
scholars and scientists resident in the United States. Dr. Robert Livingston Schuyler, 
Professor of History, Columbia University, Dean Harry J. Carman, also of Columbia 
University, and Dr, Harlow Shapley, the great astronomer, are’ members of this 
committee, The following constitute che Indian Advisory Board: Mr, Watumull 
Jhamandas (Chairman); Dr. Nazir Ahmad, Director, Cotton Technological Labora- 
tories, Bombay; Sir S.'S. Bhatnagar, Director, Board of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, Delhi: Sir J. C. Ghosh, Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore; Dr. 8. K. 
Mitra, Wireless Laboratory, Calcutta; Dr. J. N. Mukherjee, Professor of Chemistry, 
University College of Science and Technology, Cleans; Dr. M. N. Seb, of the 
same College; Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Benares Hindu University; Colonel ‘S. L- 
Bhatia, LM.S.; Dr. H. N. Kunzru, Servants of India Society; and 1dr. J. M. 
Kumarappa, Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay. 





Bulletin of the Imperial Institute 
A tly Record of Progress relating to Agricultural, Mineral aad other 
» with Special Re ence to the Uei ition of the Raw Materiale of the 
Domizions, India and the Colonies. 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF CURRENT ISSUE 
Vol. XLIV, No. 2, April-June, 1946 
ARTICLES on The Paper-making Properties of Yewa Fibre; The 
Re ionship of the Geological Survey to the ‘i 
Industry of Maleya, 
NOTES on Cashew Nuts; Sabadillaacen Insecticide; Mineral Production 
of Southern Rhodesia, Ni 4 ra Leone and Uganda; 
Geologies! Work in Tanganyike. 
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